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| pledged to a 


Q. 7. 
whether he is opposed to the acquis! 
tion of any new territory unless slay- 
ery is first prohibited therein?” 

A. TI am not generally opposed to 
Honest acquisition of territory; and, 
in any given place, I would or would 
Not oppose such acquisition, accord- 
ingly as I might think such acquisi- 
tion would or would not aggravate 
the slavery question among ourselve: 

Now, my friends, it will be preceiy- 
ed upon an examination of these 
questions and answers, that so far 
T haye only answered that 1 was not 
pledged to this, that, or the other. 
The judge has not framed his Inter- 
rogatories to ask me anything more 
than this, and I have answered in 
strict accordance with interrogatories 
and have answered truly that I am 
hot pledged at all upon any of the 
points to which IT have answered, 
But I am not disposedto hang upon 
the exact form of his interrogato: 
I am really disposed to take up at 
least some of these questions, and 


"At Freeport, Illinois, August 27, 


The following is the full text of 
the Freeport debate, August 27, 
1858, the second in the memorable 
series of seven, which took place be- 
tween Judge Douglas and Mr. Lin. 
coln in that year: 

Mr. Lincoln's Opening Speech. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: On Satur- 
‘day Jast, Judge Douglas and myself 
first met in public discussion. He 
spoke one hour, I an hour and a half, 
and he replied for half an hour. The 
order is now reversed, Iam to speak 
an hour, he an hour and a half, and 
then I am to reply for half an hour. 
I propose to devote myself during the 
first hour to the scope of what was 
brought within the range of his halt 
hour speech at Ottawa. Of course 
there was brought within the scope 
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of that half-hour’s speech something 
of his own opening speech. In the 
course of that epening argument 
Judge Douglas proposed to me seyen 
distinct interrogatories. In my 
Speech of an hour and a half, I at- 
tended to some other parts of, his 
speech, and incidentally, as 1 thought, 
answered one of the interrogatories 
then. I then distinctly intimated to 
him that I would answer the rest of 
This interrogatories on condition only 
that he should agree to answer as 
many for me. He made no intima- 
tion at the time of the proposition, 
yor did he in his reply allude at all 
to that suggestion of mine. I do 
him no injustice in saying that he oc 
cupied at least half of his reply In 
dealing with me as though I had re- 
fused to answer his interrogatories. 
I 1 now propose that I will answer any 
of the interrogatories, upon condi- 
tion #/At he will answer questions 
trom not exceeding the same num- 
iber. I give him an opportunity to 
respond. The judge remains silent. 
1 now say that I will answer his in- 
terrogatories, whether he answers 
tine or not, and that after I have 
done so, I shall propound mine to 
him. 

I have supposed myself, since the 
organization of the Republican party 
at Bloomington, in May, 1856, bound 
as a party man by the platforms of 
the party then and since. If in any 
interrogatories which I shall answer 
1 go beyond the scope of what is 
‘within these platforms, it will be per- 
eived that no one is responsible but 
amyself. Haying said this much, I 
will take up the judge's interroga- 
f tories ss I find them printed in the 
[ Chicago “Times,” and answer them 
-seriatim. In order that there may 
be no mistake about it, I have copied 
athe interrogatories in writing, and 
also my answers to them. The first 
-one of these interrogatories is in 
these words: 

Question 1. “I desire to know 
whether Lincoln today stands as he 
idid in 1854, in favor of the uncon- 
ditional repeal of the fugitive-slave 
jaw?” 

Answer. I do not now, nor ever 
did, stand in favor of the uncondi- 
tional repeal of the fugitive-slave 
law. 

Q. 2. “I desire him -to answer 
whether he stands pledged today as 
-he dfd in 1854, against the admission 
of any more slave states into the 
‘inion, even if the people want 
them?” 

A. I do not now, nor ever did, 
stand pledged against the admission 
of any more slave States into, the 
Union. 

Q. 3. “I want to know whether he 
stands pledged against the admission 
of a new State into the Union with 
such a constitution as the people of 
that State may see fit to make?” 

A. I do not stand pledged against 
the admission of a new State into the 
Union with such a constitution as the 
people of that State may see fit to 
make, 

Q. 4. “I want to know whether 
he stands today pledged to the aboli- 
tion of slavery In the District of 
Columbia?” 

A. I do not stand today pledged 
ito the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia. 

Q. 5. “I desire him to answer 
whether he stands pledged to the 
prohibition of the slave-trade be- 
tween the different States?” 

A. I do not stand pledged to the 
prohibition of the slave-trade be- 
tween the different States. 

Q. 6. “I desire to know whether 
he stands pledged to prohibit slay- 


state what I really think upon them. 
As to the first one, in regard’ to the 
flgitive-slave Jaw, I have never 
hesitated to say, and I do not now 
hesitate to say, that I think, under 
the Constitution of the United 
States, the people of the Southorn 
States, are entitled to a congness- 
jonal fugitive-slave law. Having 
said that, I have nothing to say in 
regard to the existing fugitive-slave 
law, further than that I think it 
should haye been framed so as to be 
free from some of the objections 
that pertain to it, without lessening 
its efficiency. And inasmuch as we 
are not now in an agitation in re- 
gard to an alteration or modification 
of that law, I would not be the man 
to introduce it as a new subject of 
agitation upon the general question 
of slayer: 
In regard to the other question, of 
whether I am pledged to the admis- 
sion of any more slave States into 
the Union, I state to you very 
frankly that I would be very sori 
ever to be put in a position of ha 
ing to pass upon that question. 


I 
should be exceedingly glad to know 


that there would never be another 
slave State admitted into the Union, 
but I must add, that if slavery shall 
be kept out of the Territories during 
the territorial existence of one given 
Territory, and then the people shall, 
haying a fair chance and a clear 
field, when they come to adopt the 
Constitution, do such an extraordin- 
ary thing as to adopt a slave consti- 
tution, uninfluenced by the actual 
presence of the institution among 
them, I see no alternative, if we own 
the country, but to admit them into 
the Union. 

The third interrogatory is answer- 
ed by the answer to the second, it 
being, as I conceive, the same as the 
second, 

The fourth one is in regard to the 
abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia. In relation to that, 1 
haye my mind very distinctly made 
up, I should be exceedingly glad to 
see slavery abolished in the District 
of Columbia. I believe that Con- 
gress possesses the constitutional 
power to abolish it. -Yet as a mem- 
ber of Congress, 1 should not with 
my present views be in favor of en- 
deavoring to abolish slavery in the 
District of Columbia unless it would 
be upon these conditions: “ First, 
that the abolition should be gradual; 
second, that it should be on a yote 
of the majority of the qualified 
voters in the District: and third, 
that compensation should be made 
to unwilling owners. With these 
three conditions, I confess I would 
be exceedingly ‘glad to see Congress 
abolish slayery in the District of 
Columbia, and, in the language of 
Henry: Clay, “sweep from our cap- 
ital that foul blot upon our nation.” 

In regard to the fifth interroga 
tory, I must say here that as to the 
question of the abolition of the slave 
trade between the different States, 
I can truly answer, as I have, that I 
am pledged to nothing about it. It 
is a subject to which I have not 
given that mature consideration that 
would make me feel authorized to 
state a position so as to hold myself 
entirely bound by it. In other words, 
that ‘question has neyer been prom- 
inently enough before me to induce 
me to investigate whether we really 
have the constitutional power to do 
it. 1 could investigate it if 1 had 
sufficient time to bring myself to a 
conclusion upon that subject, but [ 
have not done so, and I say so 
frankly here to you and to Judge 
Douglas. I must say, however, that 
if I should be of opinion that Con- 


.| But so little did I really know of the 


in the District of Columbia, 

My answer as to whether I desire 
that slayery should be prohibited in 
all the Territories of the United 
States Is full and explicit within it 
Self, and cannot be made clearer by 
any comments of mine. So I sup- 
pose In regard to the question 
whether I ami opposed to the ac- 
quisition of any more territory wn- 
less slavery is first prohibited there- 
fh, my answer is such that T could 
add nothing by way of illustration, 
or making myself better understood, 
than the answer which I haye placed 
in writing. 
Now in all this the judge has me, 
and he has me on record. 1 suppose 
he had flattered himself that I was 
really entertaining one set of opin- 
jons for one place and another set 
fov another place—that I was afraid 
to say at one place what I uttered at 
another. What I am saying here [ 
Suppose I say to a vast audience as 
strongly tending to Abolitionism as 
any audience in the State of [llinois, 
and I believe IT am saying that which 
if {t would be offensive to any per 
sons and render them eneniles to my- 
self, would be offensive to persons in 
this audience. 


I now proceed to propound to the 
judge the interrogatories so far as I 
have framed them. I will bring tor- 
ward a new installment when I get 
them re T will bring them for: 
ward now, only reaching to numbe 
four. 

‘The first one is, 

Question 1. If the people of Kan- 
sas Shall, by means entirely unobjec- 
tionable in all other respecis, adopt a 
State constitution, and ask admission 
into the Union under it, before th 


have the requisite number of in. 
hab{tants according to the English 
bill, some ninety-three thousand— 


will you vote to admit them? 
Question 2. Can the people of a 
United States Territory, in any law- 
ful way against the wish of any citi- 
zen of the United States, exclude 
slavery from its limits prior to the 
formation of a State constitution? 
Q 3. If the Supreme Court of the 
United States shall decide that States 
cannot exclude slayery from their 
limits, are you in fayor of acquiesc- 
ing in, adopting, and following such 
decision as a rule of political action? 
Q. 4. Are you in favor of aequir- 
ing additional territory, in disregard 
of how such acquisition may affect 
the nation on the slavery question? 
As introductory to these inter- 
rogatories which Judge Douglas pr 
pounded to me at Ottawa, he read 
Set of resolutions which he said 
Judge Trumbull and myself had par- 
ticipated in adopting, in the first Re- 
publican State convention, held at 
Springfield, in October, 1854. He 
insisted that I and Judge Trumbull, 
and perhaps the entire Republican 
party, were responsible for the 
doctrine contained in the set of reso- 
Intions which he read, and J unde 
stand that it was from that set of 
resolutions that he deduced the in- 
terrogatories which he propounded 
to me, using these resolutions as a 
sort of authority for propounding 
those questions to me. Now I say 
here today that I do not answer his 
interrogatories because of their 
springing at all from that set of reso- 
lutions which he read. I answered 
them because Judge Douglas thought 
fit to-ask them. I do not now, nor 
ever did, recognize any responsibility 
upon myself in that set of resolutions. 
When I replied to him on that occa- 
sion, I assured him that I never had 
anything to do with them. I repeat 
here today that I never in any pos- 
sible form had anything to do with 
that set of resolutions. It turns out, 
I believe, that those resolutions were 
never passed at any convention held 
in Springfield. It turns out that they 
were never passed at any convention 
or any public meeting that I had any 
part in. I believe it turns out, in ad- 
dition to all this, that there was not 
in the fall of 18 any convention 
holding a session in Springfield call- 
ing itself a Republican State conven- 
tion: yet it is true there was a con- 
vention, or assemblage. of men calling 
themselves a convention, at Spring- 
field, that did pass some resolutions. 


proceedings of that conyention, or 
what set of resolutions they had pass- 
ed, though having a general knowl- 
edge that there had been such an as- 
semblage of men there, that when 
Judge Douglas read the resolution, I 
really did not know but that, they had 
been the resolutions passed then and 
there. I did not question that they 
were the resolutions adopted. For 
I could not bring myself to suppose 
that Judge Douglas could say what 
he did upon this subject without 
knowing that it was true. 1 contept- 
ed myself, on that occasion, with 
denying, as I truly could, all con- 
nection with them, not denying or 
affirming whether they were passed 
at Springfield. Now it turns out that 
he had got hold of some resolutions 
passed at some convention or public 
meeting in Kane County. I wish to 
say here, that I don’t conceive that 
in any fair and just mind this dis- 
covery relieves me at all. I had just 
as mueh to do with the convention in 
Kane County as that at Springfield. 1 
am just as much responsible for the 
resolutions at Kane County as that 
at Springfield, the amount of the re- 
sponsibility being exactly nothing in 
either case; no more than there 
would be in regard to a set of resolu- 
tions passed in the moon. 

I allude to this extraordinary mat- 
ter in this canyass for some further 
Durpose than anything yet advanced. 
Judge Douglas did not make his 
statements upon that occasion as 
matters that we believe to be true, 
but he stated them roundly as being 
true, In such form as to pledge his 
veracity for their truth. When the 
whole matter turns out as it does, 
and when we consider who Judge 
Douglas is—that he is a distinguish- 
ed senator of the United States; that 
he has served nearly twelve years as 
such; that his character is not at all 
limited as an ordinary senator of the 
United States, but that his name has 
become of world-wide renown—it is 
most extraordinary that he should so 
far forget all the suggestions of just- 
ice to an adversary, or of prudence 
to himself, as to venture upon the 
assertion of that which the slightest 
inyestigation would haye shown him 
to be wholly false. I can only ac- 
count for his having done so upon the 
supposition that the evil genius 
which has attended him through his 
life, giving to him an apparent as- 


“chargin, 
hi on his | arte: 
{self and others. 1 4 
He fs able to find anything that Judge 
Trumbull, for instance, has said, or 
in anything that I have said, a justi- 
fication at all compared with what 
We have, in this instance, for that 
sort of vulgarity. 

T haye been in the habit of charg- 
ing as a matter of belief on my part, 
that, in the introduction of the Ne- 
braska bill into Congress, there was 
a conspiracy to make slayery per- 
petual and national., I have arranged 
from time to time) evidence which 
establishes and proyes the truth of 
this«charge. I repurred to this 
charge at Ottawa. {I shall not now 
have time to dwell) upon it at ‘y 
great length; but inasmuch as Judge 
Dovglas in his-reply of half an hour 
made some points ipon me in rela- 
tion it, I propose noticing a few of 
them. ; 

‘The judge insists that, in the first 
speech IT made, in Which [ very dis- 
tinctly made that charge, he thought 
for a good while that T was in fun— 
that IT was playfuls-that 1 was not 
sincere about it— &nd that he only 
grew angry and somewhat excited 
when he fond that I insisted upon 
it as a matter of earnestness. He 
says he characterized it as a false- 
hood as far as | implicated his moral 
character in that transaction. Well, 
I did not itnow, till he presented 
that view, that I had implicated his 
moral character. He is very much 
in the habit, when he argues me up 
MO a position i never “thought of 
occupying, of very |cozily saying he 
has no doubt Lincaln is ‘‘conscienti- 
ous’ in saying so. He should remem- 
ber that I did not Know but what he 
Was altogether “conscientious! in 
that matter. I can conceive it possible 
for men to consplfe to do a good 
thing, and T really find nothing in 
judge Douglas’ course of arguments 
that is contrary to or inconsistent 
with his belief of a conspiracy to na- 
tionalize and spread slavery as be- 
ing a good and blessed thing, and so 
[ hope he will Understand that 
I do not at all question but that in 
all this matter he is entirely ‘‘con- 
scientious.” 

But to draw yout attention to one 
of the points T made in this case, be- 
ginning at the beginning, When the 
Nebraska bill was introduced, or a 
short time afterwards, by an amend- 
ment, I believe, it jas provided that 
it must be considered “the true in- 
tent and meaning of this act not to 
legislate slavery into any State or 
Territory, or to exelude it therefrom 


but to leave the people thereof per- 
fectly free to form and regulate 
their own domestic institutions in 


their own way, subject. only to the 
Constitution of the United States.” 
I have called his attention to the 
fact that when he and some others 
began arguing that they were giving 
an increased degree of liberty to the 
people in the Territories over and 
above what they formerly had on the 
question of slavery, a question ‘was 
raised whether the law was enacted 
to be of such unconditional libert 
to the people; and to test the sin- 
cerity of this mode of argument, Mr. 
Chase, of Ohio, Introduced an amend- 
ment, in which he made the law—if 
the amendment were adopted—ex- 
pressly declare that the people of 
the Territory shovld haye the power 
to exclude slavepy af they saw fit: I 
have asked attebihi also to the fact 
that Judge Dove @eani those who 
acted with him, voted that amend- 
ment down, notwithstanding it ex- 
pressed exactly the thing they said 
Was the true intent and meaning of 
the law. 1 have called attention to 
the fact that in subsequent times a 
decision of the Supreme Court has 
been made in which it has been de- 
clared that a Territorial Legislature 
has no constitutional right to exclude 
slavery. And I have argued and said 
that for men who did intend that the 
people of the Territory should have 
the right to exclude slavery abso- 
lutely and unconditionally, the vot- 


satisfactory 


—— = 
mounts to a answer, 


sarles, my-|The men who were determined t| 
now ask whether/ that am it : tnt 


endment should not get into 
the bill, and spoil the place where 
the Dred Scott decision was to come 
in, sought an excuse to get rid of it 
somewhere. One of these ways— 
one of these excises—was to ask 
Chase to add to his amendment a 
provision that the people might in- 
troduce slavery if they wanted to. 
They yery well knew Chase would 
do no such thing—that Mr. Chase 
Was one of the men differing from 
them on the broad principle of his 
insisting that freedom was better 
than slavery—a man who would not 
consent to enact a law penned with 
his own hands, by which he was 
made to recognize slavery on the one 
hand anc liberty on the other as pre- 
cisely equal, and when they insisted 
on his doing this, they very well 
knew they insisted on that which he 
would not for a moment think of do- 
ing, and that they were only bluffing 
him. I believe—tI have not, since he 
made his answer, had a chance to ex- 
amine the journals or “Congressional 
Globe. and therefore speak from 
inemory—I believe the state of the 
bill at that time, according to par- 
liamentary rules, was such that no 
member could propose an additional 
amendment to Chase's amendment. 
I rather think this is the truth—the 
judge shakes his head. Very well. I 
would like to know then, if they 
wanted Chase's amendment fixed 
over, why somebody else could not 
have offered to do it? If they wanted 
it amended, why did they not offer 
the amendment? Why did they stand 
there taunting and quibbling at 
se? Why did they not put it in 
elves? But to put it on the 
other ground, suppose that there was 
such amendment offered, and 
Cha v an amendment to an 
amendment, until one is disposed of 
by parliamentary law you cannot pile 
another on. ‘Then all these gentle- 
men had to do was to vote Chase's 


on, and then, in the amendment 
form in which the whole stood, add 
their own amendment to it if they 


wanted to put it in that shape. This 
was all they were obliged to do, and 
the ayes and noes show that there 
were thirty-six who voted it down, 
against ten who voted in favor of it. 
The thirty held entire sway and 
control. They could in some form 
or other have put that bill in the ex- 
act shape they wanted. If thee was 
a rule preventing their amending it 
at the time, they could pass that, and 


then, Chase’s amendment being 
merged, put it in the shape they 
wanted. They did not choose to, do 


so but they went into a quibble with 
Chase to get him to add what they 
k he would not add, and because 
flimsy pretext for voting down what 
they argued the meaning and 
intent of their own Dill. They left 
room thereby for this Dred Scott de- 
cision, which goes very far to make 
slavery national throughout the 
United States. % 
T pass one or two points I have be- 
cause my time will very soon expire, 
but I must be allowed to say that 
Judge Douglas recurs again, as he 
did upon one or two other occasions, 
to the enormity of Lincoln—an in- 
significant individual like Lincoli— 
upon his ipse dixit charging a con- 
spiracy upon a large number of 
members of Congre! the Supreme 
Court, and two P idents, to na- 
tionalize slavery. I want to say that, 
in the first place, T have made no 
charge of this sort upon my ipse 
dixit, 
dence tending to prove it, and 
sented it to the understanding 
others, saying what I think it proves, 
but giving you the means of judging 
Whether it proves it or not. This is 
precisely what I have done. I have 
not placed it upon my ipse dixit at 
all. On this occasion, I wish to re- 
call his attention to a piece of evi- 
dence which I bronght forward at 
Ottawa on Saturday, showing that 
he had made substantially the same 
charge against substantially the 


I have only arrayed the evi- 
pre- 
of 


ing down of Chase's amendment is 
wholly inexplicable. It’s a puzzle—a 
riddle. But T have said that with 
men who did look forward to such a 
decision, or who had it in contempla- 
tion that such a decision of the Su- 
preme Court would or might be made, 
the voting down of that amendment 
would be perfectly rational and intel- 
ligible. It would keep Congress from 
coming .a collision with the decision 
when it was made. Anybody can con- 
ceive that If there was an intention 
or expectation of such a decision was 
to follow, it would not be a very de- 
sirable party attitude to get into for 
the Supreme Court—all or nearly all 
of its members belonging to the same 
party— to decide one way, when the 
party in Congress had decided the 
other way. Hence it would be very 
rational for men expecting such a de- 
cision to keep the niche in that law 
clear for it, After pointing this out, 
I tell Judge Douglas that it looks to 
me as though here was the reason 
why Chase's gmendment was voted 
down. I tell him that as he did it, 
and knows why he did it, it was done 
for a reason different from this, he 
knows what that reason was, and can 
tell us what it was. T tell him, also, 
that it will be vastly more satisfac- 
tory to the country for him to give 
some other, plausible, intelligible 
reason why it was yoted down than 
to stand upon his dignity and call 
people liars. Well, on Saturday he 
did make his answer and what do 
you think it was? He says if I had 


only taken upon myself to tell the 
whole truth about that amendment 
of Chase's, no explanation would 


haye been necessary on his part—or 
words to that effect. Now I say here 
that I am quite unconscious of hay- 
ing suppressed any material to the 
case, I am very frank to admit if 
there is any sound reason other than 
that which appeared to me material, 
it is quite fair for him to present it. 
What reason does he propose? That, 
when Chase came forward with his 
amendment expressly authorizing 
the people to exclude slayery from 
the limits of every territory, General 
Cass proposed to Chase if he (Chase) 
would add to his amendment that 
the people should haye the power to 
introduce or exclude, they would let 
it go. 

This is substantially all of his re- 
ply. And because Chase would not 
do that they voted his amendment 
down. Well, it turns out, I believe, 
upon examination, that General Cass 
took some part in the little running 
debate upon that amendment, and 
then ran away and did not vote on it 
at all. Is not that the fact? So con- 
fident, I think, was General Cass 
that there was a snake somewhere 


tonishing prosperity, such as to lead 
very many good men to doubt there 
being any advantage in virtue over 
vice—I say I can only account for it 
on the supposition that that evil 
genius has at last made up its mind 
fo forsake him. 

And I may add that another ex- 


ery In all the Territories of the Unit- 
ed States, North as well as South of 
the Missouri Compromise line? 

A. 1am impliedly, if not expressly, 


gress does possess the constitu- 
tional power to abolish the slave 
trade among the different States, I} 
should still not be in favor of the 


traordinary feature of the judge's 
conduct in this canvass—made more 
extraordinary by this incident— is, 
that he is in the habit, In almost all 


na a ae en, 


about, he chose to run away from the 
Whole thing. This was an inference 
T draw from the fact that though he 
took part in the debate his name 
does not appear in the ayes and noes. 
But does Judge Douglas's reply 
amount to a satisfactory answer? 
(Cries of “Yes,"’ ‘‘Yes," and ‘'No,”” 
“No.”) There is some little differ- 
ence of opinion here. But I ask at- 
tention to a few more views bearing 
on the question of whether 


same , persons, excluding his dear 
elf from the category. I asked him 
to give some attention to the evi- 
dence which I brought forward, that 
he himself had discovered a “fatal 
blow being struck’ against thé right 
of the people to exclude slayery from 
their limits, which fatal blow he as- 
sumed as evidence in an article in 
the Washington “Union,” published 
“by authority.” I ask by whose au- 
thority? He discovers a similar or 
identical provision in the Lecompton 
constitution. Made by-whom? ‘The 
framers of that constitution. Advo- 
cated by whom? By all the mem- 
bers of the party in the nation, who 
advocated the introduction of Kan- 
sas into the Union under the Le- 
compton constitution 

I have asked his attention to the 
evidence that he arrayed to prove 
that such a fatal blow was being 
struck, and to the facts which he 
brought forward in support of that 
charge—being identical with the one 
which he thinks so villainous in me. 
He pointed it not at a newspaper ed- 
itor merely, but at the President and 
his cabinet, and the members of 
Congress advocating the Lecompton 
constitution, and those framing that 
instrument, I must again be per- 
mitted to remind him, that although 
my ipse dixit may not be as great as 
his, yet it somewhat reduces the 
force of his calling my attention to 
the enormity of my making a like 
charge against him 
Go on, Judge Douglas 


My, Douglas's Reply in the Freeport 


Joint Debate. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: ‘The si- 
lence with which you haye listened 
to Mr. Lincoln during his hour is 
creditable to this vast audience, 
composed of men of various political 
parties. Nothing is more honorable 
to any class of people assembled for 
the purpose of a fair discussion, than 
that kind and respectful attention 
that is yielded not only to your po- 
litical friends, but to those who are 
opposed to you in politics. 1 am 
glad that at last I have brought Mr. 
Lincoln to the conclusion that he 
had better define his position on cer- 
tain political questions to which I 
called his attention at Ottawa. He 
there showed no disposition, no in- 
clination, to answer them. I did not 
present idle questions for him to 
answer merely for my gratification. 
I laid the foundation for those in- 
terrogatories by showing that they 
constituted the platform of the party 
whose nominee he is for the Senate. 


1 did not presume that I had the 
right to catechise him as I saw 
proper, unless I showed that his 


party, or a majority of it, stood upon 
the platform and were in fayor of 
the propositions upon which my 
questions were based. I desired sim- 
ply to know, inasmuch as he had 
been nominated as the first, last, and 
only choice of his party, whether he 
concurred in the platform which that 
party had adopted for its govern- 
ment. In a few moments I will pro- 
ceed to review the answers which he 


| 


will first respond to those which hi 
has presented to me 
has not presented interrogatories 
Which have ever received the sanc- 
tion of the party with which T am 
acting, and hence he has no other 
foundation for them than his own 
curiosity. 

First, he desires to know If the 
people of Kangas shall form a con- 
stitution by means entirely proper 
and unobjectionable and ask admis- 
sion into the Union as a State, be- 
fore they have the requisite popula- 
tion for a member of Congress, 
Whether I will vote for that admit 
sion. Well, now I regret exceedingly 
that he did not answer that inter- 
rogatory himself before he put it to 
me, in order that we might under- 
stand, and not be left to infer, on 
which side he is. Mr, Trumbull, dur- 
ing the last session of Congress, 
voted from the beginning to the end 
against the admission of Oregon, al- 
though a free State, because she had 
not the requisite population for a 
member of Congress. Mr. Trumbull 


aS SSeS 
e|bave the lawful men 


| 


Mark you, he/it or exclude it as 


they please, — 
the reason that slavery cannot exist 
4 day or an hour anywhere unless {t 
Is supported by local police regula- 
tions. Those police regulations can 
only be established by the local leg- 
islature, and if the people are op- 
posed to slavery they will elect rep- © 
resentatives to that body who will 
by unfriendly legislation effectually 
prevent the introduction of it into 
their midst. Tf, on the contrary, 
they are for It, their legislation will 
favor Its extension. Hence, no mat- 
ter what the decision of the Supreme 
Court may be on that abstract ques- 
tion, still the right of the people to 
make a slave Territory of a free Ter- 
ritory is perfect and complete under 
the Nebraska bill. T hope Mr. Lin- 
coln deems my answer satisfactory 
on that point. 
Im this connection I will notice the 
charge which he has Introduced in 
relation to Mr, Chase's amendment. 
I thought that I had chased that 
amendment out of Mr. Lincoln's 


would not consent under any cireum- 
stances, to let a State, free or slave, 


brain at Ottawa; but it seems that 
it still haunts his imagination, and 
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Giant.” 


come into the Union until it had the 
requisite population. As Mr. Trum 
bull is In the field fighting for M 
Lincoln, I would like to have Mr. 
Lincoln answer his own question 
and tell me whether he is fighting 
Trumbull on that issue or not. But 
I will answer his question. In refer 
ence to Kansas, it is my opinion that 
as she has population enough to con- 
stitute a slave State, she has people 
enough for a ‘free State. 1 will not 
make Kansas an exceptional case to 
the other States of the Union. I hold 
it to be a sound rule of universal ap- 
plication to require a Territory to 
contain the requisite population for 
a member of Congress, before it is 
admitted as a State into the Union 
1 made that proposition in the Sen- 
ate in 1 and I renewed it during 
the last session, in a bill providing 
that no Territory of the United 
States should form a constitution 
and apply for admission until it had 
the requisite population. On another 
occasion I proposed that neither 
Kansas, nor any other Territory 
should be admitted until it had the 
requisite population. Congress did 
not adopt any of my propositions 
containing this general rule but did 
make an exception of Kansas. I will 
stand by that exception. Wither Kan- 
cas must come in as a free State 
with whatever population she may 
have, or the rule must be applied 
to all the other Territories alike. I 
therefore answer at once that, it 
having been decided that Kansas 
has people enough for a slave State, 
I hold that she has enough for a free 
State. I hope Mr, Lincoln is satis- 
fied with my answer, and now I 
would like to get his answer to his 
own interrogatory—whether or not 
he will yote to admit Kansas before 
she has the requisite population. I 
want to know whether he will vote 
to admit Oregon before that Terri- 
tory has the requisite population. 
Mr. Trumbull will not, and the same 
reason that commits Mr. Trumbull 
against the admission of Oregon 
commits him against Kansas, even 
it she stiould apply for admission 
a free State. If there is any sincer 
ity, any truth, in the argument of 
Mr. Trumbull in the Senate, against 
the admission of Oregon because she 
had not 98,420 people, although her 
population was larger than that of 
Kansas, he stands pledged against 
the admission of both Oregon and 
Kansas until they haye 93,420 in- 
habitants. I would like Mr. Lincoln 
to answer this question I would 
like him to take his own medicine. 
If he differs with Mr. Trumbull, let 
him auswer his argument against the 
admission of Oregon, instead of pok- 
ing questions at me 
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The next question propounded to|h 
me by Mr. Lincoln is: Can the peo- 
ple of a Territory in any lawful way, 
against the wishes of any citizen of 
the United States, exclude slavery 
from their limits prior to the forma- 


tion of a State constitution? I an- 
swer emphatically, Mr. Lincoln | u 
has heard me answer a hundred 


times from every stump in Illinois, 
that in my opinion the people of a 
Territory can, by lawful means, ex 
clude slayery from their limits prior 
to the formation of a State constitu- 
tion. Mr. Lincoln knew that I had 
answered that question over and 
over again. He heard me argue the 
Nebraska bill on that principle all 
oyer the State in 1854, in 1855, and 
in 1856, and he has no excuse for 
pretending to be in doubt as to my 
position on that question. It mat- 
ters not what way the Supreme 
Court may hereatter decide as to the 
abstract question whether slayery 


has given to these interrogatories, 


ft but in order to relieve his anxiety I under the Constitution, the people 
Tl. 2007-085, 


may or may not go into a Territory 


he is not yet satisfied. 
posed that he would be ashamed to 
press that question further. 
lawyer, and has been a member of 
Congress, and has occupied his time 


parliamentary proceeding, 


palm off his 
upon this intelligent audience. The 
Nebraska bill provided that the leg- 
{slative power and authority of the 


sistent with the organic act and the 
Constitution 


it was 
without 
to the territorial legislature, with no 
exception or 


of that bill which I have quoted gave 
over 
or exclude it, so far as the Constitu- 
mit 
give by 
U 
identic 
gogues in the country to try and de~ 
2 


should 


swer 
z 

was 
adopted 


way 
rejected 


himself avowed over and over again, 
simply to make capital out of it for 


country, 
an effort to deceive the people with 


mirably 


amendment, gave all the power that 
the 
Could Congress confer 
Could Congress go beyond the Con- 
stitution of the country? 
all—a full grant, with no exception 


other. 
people for themselves, just as they 
on this question 


gued 
Pr 

north, 
west, avowing the same sentiments 
and the same principles 
been afraid té avow my sentiments 


down into Egypt 


coln presented 
Court of the United States shall de- 
cide that a State of this Union can- 
not exclude slavery from its limits, 
will I submit to it? 
that Lincoln should ask such a ques- 
tion. ('‘A school boy knows better.”’) 
Yes, a school boy does know better. 
Mr. Lincoln’s object is to cast an im- 
putation 
He knows that there never was but 
one man in America claiming any de- 
gree of intelligence or decency, who 
ever for a moment pretended such a 
thing. 
ton “Union, 
on the 17th of last December, dld 


I had sup- 


He is a 


nd amused you by telling you about 


He ought 
© have known better than to try to 


miserable impositions 


aid Territory 
ightful 


should extend to all 
subjects of legislation con 


of the United States. 
t did not make any exception as to 
lavery, but gave all the power that 
possible for Congress to give, 
lolating the Constitution, 


limitation on the sub- 
ject of slavery at all. The language 


he full power and the full authority 
the subject of slavery, affirma- 
ively and negatively, to introduce it 


ion of the United States would per 

What more could Mr. Chase 
his amendment? Nothing. 
1e offered his amendment for the 
1 purpose for which Mr. Lin- 
using it, to enable dema- 


‘oln i: 


eive the people. 


His amendment was to this effect. 
Provided that the legislature 

have the power 

and General Cass 
not give the power 
as well as exclude?" The an- 
was, they have the power al- 
in the bill to do both. Chase 
afraid his amendment would be 
if he put the alternative 
proposition and so make it fair both 
, but would not yield, He of- 
ered it for the purpose of having it 
He offered it, as he has 


t 


eady 


he stump. He expected that it would 
be capital for small politicians in the 
and that they would make 


it; and he was not mistaken, for 
Lincoln is carrying out the plan ad- 
Lincoln knows that the 
bill, without Chase's 


Nebraska 


Constitution would 


any 


permit. 
more? 


We gave 


in regard to slavery one way or the 
We left that question as we 
eft all others, to be decided by the 
pleased. I will not occupy my time 
I haye argued it 
before all over Illinois. I have ar- 
it in this beautiful city of 
eport; I have argued it in the 
the south, the east, and the 


I have not 


up here for fear I would be trotted 


The third question which Mr. Lin- 
if the Supreme 


is, 


I am amazed 


upon the Supreme Court. 


It's 


rue that the Washing- 
in an article published 


20402 


fat UWetrine, and I. ae-| 


found the article on the floor of 


the Senate, in a speech which Mr. to here today. 

a great parade of the 
quoted a platform as having been 
adopted by the Black Republican 
party at Springfleld fn 1854, which, 
it turns out, was adopted at another 
Mr. Lincoln loses sight of the 
thing itself in his ecstasies over the 
mistake I made In stating the place 
where it was done, 
that platform was not adopted on 
the right “spot.” 

When I put the direct questions to 
Mr. Lincoln to ascertain whether he 
now stands pledged to that creed— 
the unconditional 
fugitive-slave law, a refusal to admit 
any more slave States into the Union 
even if the people want them, a de- 
termination to apply the Wilmot pro- 
viso, not only to all the territory we 
now have, but all that we may here- 
after acquire—he refused to answer, 
s say, in excuse, that 
the resolutions upon which I based 
my interrogatories were not adopted 
at the right “spot.” 
politicallriends are great on “spots.’’ 


Lincoln now pretends was against 
the President. The “Union” had 
claimed that slavery had a right to 
go into the free States, and that any 
proyision in the Constitution or laws 
of the free States to the contrary 


Was null and void. JY denounced it 
in the Senate, as I said before, and 
I was the first man who did. Lin- 
coln’s friends, Trumbull, and Sew- 
ard, and Hail, and Wilson, and the 


whole Black Republican side of the 
Senate were silent. They, left it to 
me to denounce it. And what was 
the reply made to me on that occa- 
sion? Mr. Toombs, of Georgia, got 
up and undertook to lecture me on 
the ground that I onght not to have 
deemed the article worthy of notice, 
and ought not to have replied to it; 
that there was not one man, woman, 
or child south of the Potomac, in any 
Slave State, who did not repudiate 
any such pretension. Mr, Lincoln 
knows that that reply was made on 


the spot, and yet now he asks this 


question. He might ns well ask me, 
suppose Mr. Lincoln should steal 

horse, w uld I sanction it? and it 
would be as genteel in me to ask 
him, in the event he stole a horse, 
what ought to be done with him. He 


casts an imputation upon the Su- 
preme Court of the United States by 
supposing that they would violate 


the Constitution of the United State: 
J tell him that such a thing in not 
possible. It would be an act of moral 
treason that no man on the bench 
» could ever descend to. Mr. Lincoln 
himself would never in his partisan 
feelings so far forget what was right 
as to be guilty of such an act. 
The fourth question of Mr. Lin- 


coln is. Are you im favor of acquir- 


ing additional territory, in disregard 


as to how such acquisition may af- 
fect the Union on the slavery ques- 
ingeni- 


tion? This question is very 
ously and cunningly put. 


The Black Republican creed lays 
it down expressly, that under no cir- 
cumstances shall we acquire any 
more territory unless slavery is first 


prohibited in the country. J ask M 


Lincoln whether he is in fayor of 


that proposition, Are you (address- 


ing Mr. Lincoln) oppesed to the ac- 


quisition of any more territory, un- 
der any circumstance: 
ery is prohibited in i 
doesn't like to answer. When I asked 
him whether he stands up to that 
article in the platform of his part 


he turns, Yankee fashion, and, with- 
me whether 
i am in favor of acquiring territory 
without regard to how it may affect 


out answering it, as) 


the Union on the slavery question. I 
answer that whenever it becomes 
necessary, in our growth and prog- 
ress, to acquire more territory, that 
I am in favor of it, without refer- 
ence tothe question of slavery, and 
when we have acquired it, I will 
leaye the people free to do as they 
either to make. it slave or 
prefer. It is idle to tell 


either me or you that we have terri- 


tory enough. Our fathers supposed 
that we had enough when our terri. 
tory extended to the Mississippi 
river, but a few years’ growth and 
expansion satisfied them that we 
needed more, and the Louisiana ter- 
ritory, from the west branch of the 
Mississippi to the British posses- 


sions, was acquired. Then we ac- 


quired Oregon, then California and 
New Mexico. We have enough now 


for the present, but this is a young 
and a growing nation. It swarms as 


often as a hive of bees, and as new 


swarms are turned out each year, 
there must be hives in which they 


can gather and make their honey. In 


less than fifteen years, if the same 
progress which has distinguished 
this country for the last fifteen years 


continues, every foot of vacant land 


between this and the Pacific ocean, 
owned by the United States, will be 
ou not continue to 


occupied. Will 
increase at the end of fifteen 
as well as now? I tell you, inc 
and multiply, and 


shalt thou go and no further.’ Any 
one of you gentlemen might as well 


say to a son twelve years old that he 


is big enough, and must not grow 


any larger, and in order to prevent 


his growth put a hoop around him 
to keep him to his present size. 


What would be the result? Hither 
the hoop must burst and be rent 
asunder, or the child must die. So it 


would be with this great nation. 


With our natural increase, growing 
at a rapidity unknown in any other 
part of the globe, with the tide of 


emigration that is fleeing from des- 
potism in the Old World to seek ref- 
uge in our own, there is a constant 
torrent pouring into this country 
that requires more land, more terri- 
tory upon which to settle, and just 
as fast as our interests and our des- 
tiny require additional territory in 
the North, in the South, or on the 
islands of the ocean, I am for it, and 


when we acquire it, will leave the 
people, according to the Nebraska 
bill, free to do as they please on the 


subject of slavery and every other 
question, 

I trust now that Mr. Lincoln will 
deem himself answered on his four 
points. He racked his brain so much 
in devising these four questions that 
he exhausted himself, and had not 
strength enough to invent the others. 
As soon as he is able to hold a coun- 
cil with his advisers, Lovejoy, Farns- 
worth, and Pred Douglass, he will 
frame and propound others. (‘‘Good, 
good.) You Black Repubiicans who 
say good, I haye no doubt think that 
they are all good men. I haye rea- 
son to recollect that some people in 
this country think that Fred Doug- 
lass is a very, good man. The last 
time I came here to make a speech, 
while talking from the stand to you, 
people of Freeport, as I am doing 
today, I saw a carriage, and a mag- 
nificent one it was, drive up and 
fake a position on the outside of the 
crowd; a beputiful young lady was 
sitting on the box-seat, whilst Pred 
Douglass and her mother reclined 
inside, and the owner of the carriage 
acted as driver. I saw this in your 
own town. (“What of it?”) All I 
haye to say of it is this, that if you 
Black Republicans think that the 
negro ought to be on a social equal- 
ity with your wives and daughters, 
and ride in a carriage with your 
wife, whilst you drive the team, you 
have a perfect right to do so, I am 
told that one of Fred Douglass's 
Kinsmen, another rich black negro, 
is now traveling in this part of the 
State making speeches for his friend 
Lincoln as the champion of black 
men. (‘What have you to say against 
it?) All I have to say on that sub- 
ject fe, that those of you who be- 
lieve that the negro is your equal 
and ought to be on an equality with 
you socially, politically, and legally, 
have a right to entertain those opin- 
fons, and of course will yote for Mr. 
Lincoln. 

I have a word to say on Mr. Lin- 


coln's answer to the interrogatories 


lin the right spot? I though’ 
ed—and when I get down to Spring-|was adopted in Springfield, but 
the matter|turns out 


ve these resolutions wer 


that it was 
adopted at Rockford, and in the var- 
fous counties which comprise this 
congressional district. 
into the next district, 1 will show 
that the ame platform was adopted 
there, and so on through the State, 
until I nail the responsibility of it 
upon the back of the Black Repub- 
n party throughout the State. (A 
‘Couldn't you modify and call 
it brown?"') 


field 1 will Investigat> it was not, 
und see whether or not I have—the 
principles they enunciate were adopt- 
ed a3 the Black Republican platform 
(“White, white, 
counties and congressional 
throughout the north end 
State in 1854. 
adopted in nearly every county that 
gave a Black Republican 
for the legislature in that year, and 


fact that T 
When I get 


This platform 


He thinks that 


Denio, who sat on the 
Deacon Bross) 
as any living man that it 
creed of the Black Republican part 

T would be willing to 
call Denio as a witness, or any other 
honest man belonging to that par 
resolutions 
adopted at the Rockford conyention 
on the 30th of August, 1864, which 
nominated Washburne for Congress. 
You elected him on 


brown when your members in Con- 
gress yoted for the Crittenden-Mont- 


who knows a8 


backed out from that position, and 
to Abolitionism, you are 
black and not brown, 

Gentlemen, 


at that time. 


have shown 
what your platform was in 1854. You 
The same plat- 


still adhere 


form was adopted by nearly all coun- 
Republican 


and his follow 


y had a majority in 1854. I wish 
now to call your attention to the ac- 
tion of your representatives in the 
legislature when they assembled to- 
at Springfield. 
place you must remember that this 
was the organization of a new party. 
It is so declared 
themselves, which say that you are 
going to dissolve all old_party ties 
and call the new party Republican. 
The old Whig party wis to have its 
throat cut from ear to ear, and the 
Democratic party w: 
and blotted out of 


olyed, That the continued and In- 


honesty. Every man of you know 


the resolutions 


Black Republican 
organized on this Abolition platform. 


was to be 


Were in breaking up and destroying 
these two great parties. 
and Trumball 
other, being disappointed politicians, 


Lincoln on 


curity by an outraged constitu- 
ency because of their political sins, 
formed a scheme to Abolitionize the 


Whigs and 
bound hand and 


here to christen them whene 
were brought in. 


Clay was dead, and although 


unless slav- 
That he 


graye, this man undertook to bring 


measures of 


Ip to 1854 the old Whig par 
the Democratic party had,stood on a 
common platform go far as this slay- 


Republican Moderator at 


Whigs and we Democrats 
the bank, the tariff, distribu- 
tion, the specie circular, and the sub- 
political] treasury, but we agreed on this slay- 

ery question and the true mode of 
preserving the peace and harmony of 
The compromise me: 


rights of a free 


In Congress, as a representative of 
ressions cannot 


the Mexican 
war to be unjust and infamous, and 
would not support it, or acknowledge 


people, und that such 


the Union. 
ures of 1850 
were defended b; 


é he said that Amer- pandlemalent 


the ballot-box; and if 


y Webster, and 


ican soil in the right 
now he cannot answer the questions 
I put to him at Ottawa because the 
resolutions I read were not adopted 
at the right “spot.” 
sible that I was led into e 
the spot on which the resolutions I 
proclaimed, but I 
not in error as to 
the fact of their forming the basis 
of the creed of the Republican party 
when that party was first organized 
you the evidence 
had, and upon which I relied for my 
resolutions 
question were adopted at Springfield 
the 5th of October, 
though I was aware that such resolu- 
tions had been passed in this district, 
and nearly all the northern congres- 
cts and county 
tions, I had not noticed whether 
not they had been adopted by 
State convention 
arose in Congress between Major T. 
L. Harris, of the Springfield district, 


proved by F and sanctioned 
by the national men of both parties. 
a common plank 
upon which both Whigs and Demo- 
crats stood. In 1852 the Whig party, 
in its last national conyention at Bal- 
nd approved these 
and so did the na- 
tional convention of the Democratic 
party held that same»year. Thus the 
old-line Whigs and the old-line Dem- 
ocrats stood 
principle of self-government, 
guarantees to the pe@ple of each Ter- 
ritory the right ( decide the slay 
ery question for th 
after the death of C 


constituted 


It may be poOS-} operate and be known as Republicans, 


mplishment of the 


following purpose 
administration of the 
government back to the control of first 
principles; to restore Kansas and Neb- 

position of fre 


Was not, and am 


Sense measures of Clay, 
the fugitive-slave law 
in which it e: 
to prohibit the admission of any more 

es into the Union; to ex 
Territories over 
e General Government has ex- 
to resist the 


pledged to 


acquisition of any 
less the Introduction of 


very therein Imseélves. In 1854 


y and Webster, 


Resolved, That in furtherance of the 


tional and Jawful means as shall sce 
complishment, 
will support no man_for 


Whigs, undertook to Abolitionize the 
y by dissolving 
ferring the members Into the 


sional distr! 


not positively 
upport of these 
and whose personal character and 

not a guaranty 
nd shall abjure all party al- 
legiance and ties. 


Farnsworth, 


undertook to dissolve the Democratic 
party by taking old Democrats into 
the Abolition camp. Mr. 
aided in his efforts b 
throughout 


trict, on political matters connected 
with our State, 
whieh Major 

resolutions as haying been passed by 
the first Republican State 
tion that ever assembled in Illinois. 
I knew that Major Harris was 
markable for 
was a very conscientious and sincere 
man, and I also noticed that Norton 
did not question the accuracy of this 
I therefore took 
granted that it was so, and the other 
day when I concluded to 
resolutions at Ottawa, 
Charles H. Lanphier, 
State Register 


Lincoln was 


pand, is the law 
‘of this nation’s existence. You can- 
not limit this great republic by mere 
bouidary lines, saying, “Thus far 


unite with us in cal 
. State—your 
Well, you think that is a very good 
platform, do you not? 
you approve it now, and think it is 
all right, you will not join with those 
men who say that I libel yon-by call- 
ing these your principles, will you? 


If you do, if}burne, being one of the most active. 
Trumbull was aided by many 
gades from 
jamong whom were John Wentworth, 
Tom Turner, and others with 


you are familiar. 


his accuracy, A 
Democratic 


Lincoln charges that I did you and 
him injustice by saying that this was 
platform of your 
told that Washburne made a speech 


moderates, here interposed, and said 
he had drawn the 
which Senator Douglas had read. 


resolutions 


at Springfield, call- 
ing his attention to them, telling him 
that I had been informed that Major 
Harris was lying sick at Springfield, 
and desiring him to call 

and ascertain all the 
ing the resolutions, the time and the 


says that he drew 
for Turner! 


se resolutions. 
“Hurrah for 


me awfully 
light this platform, and on which he 
was elected to Congress. 
you had forgotten it, as he and 
Lincoln desired to. 


bringing to 
He thought ' Douglas!"’) 
;Turner cheers for drawing the reso- 
lutions, if you approve them, 

resolutions, 
deny that they are the creed of the 
|Black Republican party 


facts concern- He did not 


that he had subscribed to 


Lanphier sent 
copies of his 
The first is a 


think it was fair to call it up and re- 


And yet Lincoln de- 


published * F E 
nies that he stands on 


Lincoln's own town,| But I am glad to find that you are 


abolitionism 
avowing that it 


Springfield, Mr. 
on the 16th of October, 
eleven days 
of the convention 
sire to read the following: 


than your leader 
is your platform, and 


Republican 
{mission of no more slave States, and 
Lincoln decls 
would not like to be p! 
tion where he would have to yote for 
haye to say to friend 
Lincoln is, that I do not think there 
is much danger of his being placed 
in such a position 
would be ver: 


adjournment 
from which I de- 


In the adoption of that platform, 
you not only declared that you would 


ced in a posi- 
Lincoln made a speech, 


ch he took the broad ground that, |slaye states, and work for the repeal 
of the fugitive-slave 
pledged yourself not to vote for any 
man for State or Federal offices who 


was not committed 


From this he drew 
1 times repeated, 


to be placed in 
‘such an embarrassing position as to 
\be obliged to vote on the admission 
ny more slave States, I propose, 
out of mere kindness, 


these princi- 
committed. 


resolutions 


heard and applauded by all the Aboll- 


to relieve him 


here; and now with your admissions 
your platform and em- 
sentiments now 
did then, what do you think of Mr. 
the ties, they ‘spread’ over the State, 
till pretending to be an old- 
of this line Whig, in order to ‘rope in” the 
platform, because it was not adopted | Whigs, and Trumbull pretending to 


- Lincoln was done speaking, 
2 requested ali 
the delegates to the Black Republican 

nyention to withdraw into the Senate 
Phey did so, and after 


that they ar 


jbargain between Lincoln and Trum- 
bull was completed for Abolitioniz- 


United States Sen, 
ing to dodge the responsibilit 


te, who is attempt-! Lincoln 


e particular attention 


for word, which 
Now, that was published 
Lincoln's own 
days after the conyention was held, 
and it remained on record up to this 
day never contradicted. 

When I quoted the resolutions at 
Ottawa and questioned Mr. 
in relation to them 


he said that his 


reported them, but he did not serve, 
nor did he think he served, becau: 
he was, or thought he was, in Taz! 
well County at the time the conyen- 


deny that the resolutions were pass- 
ed by the Springfield conyention. 
did not know better, and 
thought that they were, 
ward his friends declared 
had discovered that they varied 
some respects from the 
passed by that 
you that I had 
for believing that 
had been passed at Springfield. 
Lincoln ought have 
but not a word 
ignorance on the subject, whilst I, 
notwithstanding the 
am accused of forgery. 
Now, I will show you 


resolutions 
convention, 
good evidence 
resolutions 


circumstanceés, 


First Stephenson County Court Hous e, built by Hon. Thos. J. Turner, first 
an d Member of Congress. 


|be as good a Democrat as he ever 
was, in order to coax the Democrats 
over into the Abolition ranks. They 
Played the part that “decoy ducks” 
play down on the Potomac river. In 
that part of the country they make 
artificial ducks, and put them on 
water in places where the wild ducks 
are to be found, for the purpose of 
decoying them. Well, Lincoln and 
Trumbull played the part of these 
“decoy ducks, 
old-line Whigs and old-line Demo- 
crats to elect a Black Republican 


and deceived enough 


legislature. When that legislature 
mef, the first thing it did was ts 


elect as Speaker of the House the 
very man who is now boasting that 
he wrote the Abolition platform on 
which Lincoln will not stand. 1 want 
to khow of Mr. Turner whether or 
not, when he was elected, he was a 
good embodiment of Republican 
principles? 


Mr. Turner: I hope I was then 


and am now. 


Mr. Douglas: He swears that he 
hopes he was then and is now. He 
wrote that Black Republican plat- 
form, and Is satisfied with it now. 
I admire and acknowledge Turner 


what he says about these resolutions 
being the platform of the Black Re- 
publican party is true, and you also 
know that each one of these men 
who are shuffling and trying to deny 
it is only trying to cheat the people 
out of their votes for the purpose of 
deceiving them still more after the 
election. I propose to trace this 
thing a little further, in order that 
yon can see what additional evidence 
there is to fasten this revolution: 
platform upon the Black Republi 
party. When the legislature assem- 
bled, there was a United States sen- 
ator to elect in the place of General 
Shields, and before they proceeded 
to, ballot, Lovejoy insisted on laying 
down certain principles by which to 
govern the pa It has been pub- 
lished to the world and satisfactor- 
ily proyen that there was, at the 
time the alliance was made between 
Trumbull and Lincoln to Abolition- 
ize the two parties, an agreement 
that Lincoln should take Shields’ 
place in the United States Senate, 
and Trumbull should have mine so 
soon as they could conveniently get 
rid of me. When Lincoln was beaten 
for Shields’ place, in a manner I 
will refer to in a few minutes, he 
felt very sore and restive; his friends 
grumbled, and some of them came 
out and charged that the most in- 
famous treachery had been practiced 
against him; that the bargain was 
that Lincoln was to have had Shields’ 
place, and Trumbull was to have 
waited for mine, but that Trumbull, 
having the control of a few Aboli- 
tionized Democrats, prevented them 
from voting for Lincoln, thus keep- 
ing him within a few votes of an elec- 
tion until he succeeded in forcing 
the party to drop him and elect 
Trumbull. Well, Trumbull having 
cheated Lincoln, his friends made a 
fuss, and in order to keep them and 
Lincoin quiet, the party were 
obliged to come forward, in advance, 
at the last State election, and make 
a pledge that they would go for Lin- 
coln and nobody else. Lincoln could 
not be silenced in any other way 
Now, there are a great many Black 
Republicans of you who do not know 
this thing was done. (‘White, 
white,” and great clamor.) TI wish 
to remind you that while Mr. Lin- 
coln was speaking there was not a 
Democrat vulgar and_blackguard 
enough to interrupt. But I know 
that the shoe is pinching you. I am 
clinching Lincoln now, and you are 
scared to death for the result. I 
have seen this thing before. I haye 
een men make appointments for 
joint discussions, and, the moment 
their man has been heard, try to in- 
terrupt and prevent a fair hearing of 
the other side. I have seen your 
mobs_before, and defy your wrath 
(Fremendous applause.) My friends, 
do not cheer, for I need my whole 
time. The object of the opposition 
is to occupy my attention in order 
to prevent me from giving the whole 
evidence and nailing this double 
dealing on the Black Republican 
party. As I have before said, Love- 
joy demanded a declaration of prin- 
ciples on the part of the Black Re- 
publicans of the legislature before 
going into an election for United 
States Senator. He offered the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolutions 
which T hold in my hand: 


Whereas, Human slayery is a viola- 
tion of the principles of natural and 
revealed rights; and whereas, the 
fathers of the Revolution, fully {mbued 
with the spirit of these principles, de- 
clared freedom to be the inalenable 
birthright of all men; and whereas, the 
preamble to the Constitution of’ the 
United States avers that that Instru- 
ment was ordained to establish justice 
and secure the blessings of Mberty to 
ourselves and our posterity; and where- 
as, In furtherance of the above princl- 
plés, slavery was forever prohibited {n 
the old Northwest Territory, and more 
recently in all that territory lying we 
and north of the State of Missour! b 
the act of the Wederal Government; 
and whereas, the repeal of the prohi- 
Ditfon last réferred to was contrary to 
the wishes of the people of Tiinols, a 
Violation of an implied compact, long 
deemed sacred by the citizens of the 
United State don wide departure 
from the uniform action of the General 
ment in relation to the exten 

slavery; therefore, 


Resolved, the House 

sentatlyes enate co) 

in, in Congress be 
Instructed, ur representatives be 


requested to Introduce, {f not otherw!: 
duced, and to vote for a bill to r 
hibition to the aforesald 
. and also to extend a simi- 
ohibition to all which 
to the United States, or 
‘ay hereafter come ynder their 
fon. 


t our senators In Cor 

structed, and our represent- 
requested, to vote against the 
ion of any State into the Union, 
‘of which does not pro- 
whether the territory out 
of which stich State may have been 
formed shall haye been acquired by 


conquest, purchase or_ from 
original t y of the United States. 

Resolved, t our senators in Con- 
gress be instructed, and our represent- 


s Tequested, to introduce and yote 
f bill to repeal an act entitled “An 
respecting fugitives from justice 

sons escaping from the services 
and, falling that, for 
such a modification of it as shall’ se- 
cure the right of habeas corpus trial 
by, jury before the regularly constl- 
nthorities of the State, to all 
claimed as owing service or 


Those resolutions were introduced 
by Mr. Lovejoy immediately preced- 
ing the election of senator. ‘They de- 
clared first, that the Wilmot proviso 
must be applied to all territory north 
of 36° 80!; secondly, that it must be 
applied to all territory south of 36° 
30’; thirdly, that it must be applied 
to all the territory now owned by 
the United States; and finally, that 
it must be applied to all territo~ 
hereafter to be acquired by 1 
United States. The next resolutir 
declares that no more slaye Stat 
shall be admitted into this Union un- 
der any circumstances whatever, no 
matter whether they are formed out 
of territory now owned by us or that 
we may hereafter acquire, by treaty, 
by Congress. or in any manner what- 
ever. The next resolution demands 
the unconditional repeal of the fugi- 
tive-slave law, although its uncondi- 
tions! repeal would leave no pro- 


haye made a mistake as Mayor of Freeport 


vision for carrying out that eclause}out of his vote. 
of the Constitution of the United 
States which guarantees the surren- 
If they could not 
get an unconditional repeal, they de- 
manded that that law should be so 
modified as to make it as nearly use- 
Jess as possible. Now, I want to show 
you who voted for these resolutions. 
When the vote was taken on the first 
resolution, it was decided in the af- 
firmative—yeas 41, 
will find that this Is a strict party 
vote, between the Democrats on the 
one hand, and the Black Republicans 


No man {s deteived 
in regard to my principles if 1 have 
the power to express myself in terms 
explicit enough to convey my !deas- 

Mr. Lincoln made a speech when 
he was nominated for the United 
States Senate which covers all these 
Abolition platforms. 
down a proposition so broad in its 
Abolitionism as to cover the whole 


der of fugitives. 


He there lays 


In my bpinion it (the slavery agita~ 
tion) Will not cease until a crisis shall 
reached and passed. 

divided against 
T belleve this government can- 
ntly half slave and 

I do not expect the house to 
it will cease to be 
It will become all one thing 
Elther the opponents 


not endure perman 


W and clamor.) 
dame, and always 
their right name. 

to call your attention to is this: that 
adopted on 
the 7th day of February, and that on 
into an election 
for a United States senator, and that 
day every man who voted for these 
but two exceptions, 


The point I wish|or all the other. 


and place ft where the 
public mind shall rest In the belle? that 
it Is in the course of ultimate 
tion, or its advocates will push {t for— 
ward till it shall become alike lawful 
in all the States—old as well aS new, 
North as well as South, 

There you find that Mr. Lincoln 
the doctrine that this 
Union cannot endure dfvided as our 
fathers made it, with free and slave 
States. He says they must all become 


resolutions 


the Sth they 
resolutions, with 


names.’’) I will read the names oyer 
to you if you want them, but I be- 


COL. JAMES MITCHELL, 


one thing or all the other; that they 
1 be free or all slave, or else 
the Union cannot continue to exist. 
|It being his opinion that to admit 
|any more slave States, to continue to 
|divide the Union into free and slave 


and on the 


resolution, yt 
wish to impress upon 
man who voted for those resolutions, | 
exceptions, 
y for Lincoln 
States senator 
the members who thus voted for Lin- 
coln were elected 
pledged to vote for no man for office 


a that every 


know of Mr. Lincoln whether he will 


slave State, 

He tells you the Union cannot ex- 
ist unless the States are all free or 
all slave; he tells you that he Is op- 
posed to making them all slave, and 
he is making them all free, in 
order that the Union may exist; and 
yet he will not say that he will not 


ment who was not committed to this 
Black Republican 


who stands 
represented you, and who says t' 
he wrote those resolutions, 
Lincoln, when he w: 
do so unless Lincoln was in favor of 


knowing that the Union must be dis- 
solved if he votes for it. 
s pledged not to|if that is fair dealing? ‘The true in- 
conclusion to be 
Springfield 
speech Js, that he ts opposed to the 
admission of any more slave States 

circumstance: 
so opposed, why 


(turning to Mr 
you violate your pledge in voting for 
or did he commit him- 
self to your platform before you cast 
vote for him? 

uld go through the whole list 
of names here and show you that all 
the Black Republicans in the legisla- 
ture, who voted for 
voted on the day 
resolutions. 
the names of Sargent and 


that they must all become free in or- 
der to save the Union, he is bound as 
to vote against any 
If he believes it 

Show me that 
in order to save 
Union to do a particular act, and I 


more slave States. 
he is bound to do it 


preylons for 


Turner, of Stephenson; Lawrence, of 


Boone and McHenry; Swan 


Winnebago. 


course of conduct that will gi 


sional district voted for Mr. 
were pledged 
s committed to 
the doctrine of no more slave States, 
the prohibition of slavery in the Ter- 
ritories, and the repeal of the fugi- 
Lincoln tells you 
not pledged to any 


throughout the 


this Union 
The downtrodden and oppr 


tive-slave law: 


as the only resting-place and 


was then committed to those propo- 


If-government 
Lincoln says. 


that he believes 
continue to 
slave States 


Dither Lincoln was pledged to 
propositions, 
Black Republican 
sentative from this congres 

et violated his pledge « 
his constituents 
Task you which horn of the dilemma 


but says he would not like to 


coln up to the platform of his party 
or will you accuse every representa- 
tive you had in the legislature of vio- 
lating his pledge of honor to his con- 


not like to be put to the test on the 


performance of a high constitutional 


of the United States when 
1 am not willing to be put to the test 

performance of 
have been put to sey 


mitted to those propositions, or 


and in foul, in the sunshine 


elf-govern- 
‘@ among you when } 


He says he was not pledged to rep 
fugitive-slave 
not quite like to do it; 


have defended 
thinks there ought to be great principle when Southern senti- 
he does not tell what it ought to be 


upon the whole, he is altogether un- 


That is the 
of his answer upon the repeal of the 
fugitive-slave 


y the people would see 
in the end that I had done right, and 


put the ques 


would smile upon m 
in the performance of 


indorsed that part of the Black Re- 


entire abrogation 
the fugitive-slave law 
no!—that he does not 
but he does not tell what he is for, 
or what he will vote for. 
no answer at all 
cannot he speak 
he is for and what he will do? 


to there being no more 


He answers, 
indorse that; 


Court of the United States, and two 
Presidents of the United States, and 
attempts to bolster it up by saying 
Washington “Union.” Suppose I did 
Washington 
when it was true, does that justify 
him in making a false charge against 
me and others? 


@ would not like, he says 
be put in a position where he would 


the time the Nebraska bill was intro- 


I pray you, do 
not put him in a position that would 
embarrass him so much 
if he goes to the Senate he may be 
put in that position, and then which 
way will he vote? 
will you yote?’") 

admission of just such a State as by 
constitution 
If they want 


upon that que 


Gentlemen, a conspiracy 
judges of the Supreme Court, Pre: 
dent Pierce, President Buchanan and 
nd the decision 


of the court, to break down the b 


I will yote for 


Does he know 
cbarge in historically false as against 


people show they want 
ident Buchanan? He knows that 


prohibit slavery, it shall be prohi 
representing 
distinguished 
James, that he was there 
for a long time before, and did not 
return for a year or more after. 
knows that to be true, and that fact 
proves his 
against Mr. 


themselves, 
only to the Constitution; and I for 
to receive them into 
Why cannot your Black 
candidates talk 
plain as that when they are ques- 


court of St 
one stand read: 
the Union. 
Republican 


Then again, 
to call his attention to 


I do not want to cheat any man 


ot upon the docket of 
t Court; it had not been 
» Back there, and the judges in all 
“probability knew nothing of it. Thus 
“the history of the country proves the 
charge to be false as against them. 
‘As to President Pierce, his character 
“a5 & man of integrity and honor is 
enough to vindicate him from sich 
a charge; and as to myself, I pre- 
‘ounce the charge an infamous lle, 
Whenever and wherever made, and 
by whomsoever made, T am willlag 
‘that Mr. Lincoln should go and rake 
up every public act of mine, every 
measure I have introduced, report I 
thaye made, speech delivered, and 
crilicize them; but when he chargas 
upon me a corrupt conspiracy tor 
the purpose of peryerting the insti- 
tutions of the country, I brand it as 
it deserves. I say the history of the 
country ‘proves it to be false, and 
that it could not have been possible 
at the time. But now he tries to 
prctect himself in this charge, be- 
‘ause I have made a charge against 
the Washington “Union.” My speech 
in the Senate against the Wastlng- 
ton “Union” was made because it 
ad\ocated a revolutionary doctrine, 
‘by ueciaring that the free States had 
not the right to prohibit slavery 
within their own limits. Because I 
amede that charge against the Wash- 
incton “Union,” Mr. Lincoln says it 
wyus a charge against Mr. Buchanan. 
Suppose it wa: Mr. Lincoln the 
Teruliar defender of Mr. Buchanan? 
Is ne so interested in the Federal 
adnjinistration, and so bound to it, 
ant he must jump to the rescue and 
defend it from every attack that I 
may make against it? I understand 
the whole thing. The Washington 
“Tien,” under that most corrupt of 
all men, Cornelius Wendell, is advo- 
eating; Mr. Lincoln's claim to the 
Senate, Wendell was the printer of 
the last Black Republican House of 
Representatives; he was a candidate 
before the present Democratic House, 
but was ignominiously kicked out 
aud then he took the mone: 
he had made out of the public print- 
ing by means of the Black Repub- 
bought the Washington 
* and is now publishing it in 
me of the Democratic par 
and advocating Mr. Lincoln's elec- 
tion to the Senate. Mr. Lincoln there- 
fore considers an attack upon Wea- 
del! and his corrupt gang as a per 
soral attack upon him. This only 
preves what I hate charged, ‘hat 
there is au alliance between Lincola 
and his supporters, and the Federal 
office-holders of this State, and pres 
idertial aspirants out of it, to break 
mie down at home. 

Mr. Lincoln feels bound to come 
in 10 the rescue of the Washington 
“Union.” In that speech which T de- 
livered in answer to the Washington 
“Union,” I made it distinctly against 
the “Union” alone. I did not choose 
to go beyond that. If I have occa- 
sion to attack the President's con- 
‘duct, I will do it In language that 
‘will not be misunderstood. When I 
differed with the President I spoke 
out so that you all heard me. That 
question passed away; it resulted in 
the triumph of my principle b 
lowing the people to do as they 
please, and there is an end of tke 
controversy. Whenever the great 
principle of self-government—the 
right of the people to make their own 
constitution, and come into the 
Union with slavery or without it, as 

they see proper—shall again arise, 
you will find me standing firm in de 
Yense of that principle, and fighting 
whoever fights it. If Mr. Buchanan 
stands, as I doubt not he will, by the 
recommendation contained in his 
message, that hereafter all State con- 
stitutions ought to be submitted to 
the people before the admission of 
the State into the Union, he will find 
me standing by him firmly, shoulder 
to shoulder, in carrying it out. I 
ow Mr. Lincoln’s object, he wants 
io divide the Democratic party, in 
cyder that he may defeat me and go 
io the Senate. 

(Mr. Douglas's time here expired, 

and he stopped on the moment). 


Mr. Lincoln's Rejoinder in the Free- 
port Joint Debate. 

My Friends: It will readily occur 

uu that I cannot in half an hour 
notice all the things that so able a 
man as Judge Douglas can say in an 
hour and a half, and I hope, there- 
fore, if there be anything that he 
thas said upon which you would like 
to hear something, from me, but 
‘which I omit to comment upon, you 
will bear in mind that it would be 
‘expecting an impossibility for me to 
go over his whole ground. I can but 
take up some of the points that he 
thas dwelt upon, and employ my half 
thour specially on them 

The first thing I have to say to 
you is a word in regard to Judge 
‘Douglas's declaration about the “yvul- 
garity and blackguardism” in the au- 
dience—that no s ch thing, as he 
says, was shown by any Democrat 
while I was speaking. Now I only 
wish, by way of reply on this sub- 
ject, to say that while I was speak- 
ing I used no ‘‘vulgarity or black- 
guardism’’ toward any Democrat. 

Now, my friends, I come to all 
this long portion of the judge's 
speech—perhaps half of it—which 
‘he has deyoted to the various resolu- 
tions and platforms that have been 
adopted in the different counties, in 
the different congressional districts, 
and in the Illionis legislature— 

ich he supposes are at variance 
with the positions I have assumed 
before you today, It is true that 
many of these resolutions are at 
variance with the positions I have 
here assumed. All I have to ask is 
‘that we talk reasonably and ration- 
ally about it. I happen to know, the 
judge's opinion to the contrary, not- 
withstanding, that I have never tried 
to conceal my opinions, nor tried to 
deceive any one in reference to them. 
He may go and examine all the mem- 
‘bers who yoted for me for United 
‘States senator in 1855, after the elec- 
tion of 1854. They were pledged to 
certain things here at home, and were 
determined to have pledges from me. 
and if he will find any of these per- 
sons who will tell him anything in- 
consistent with what I say now, I 
will retire from the race, and give 
fhim no more trouble. 

The plain truth is this. At the in- 
troduction of the Nebraska policy, 
we believed there was a new era be- 
ing introduced in the history of the 
republic, which tended to the spread 
and perpetuation of slavery. But in 
our opposition to that measure we 
did not agree with one another in 
everything. The people in the north 
end of the State were for stronger 
measures of opposition than we of 
the central and southern portions of 
the State, but we were all opposed 
to the Nebraska doctrine. We had 
that one fecling and that one senti- 
ment in common. You at the north 
end met in your conventions and 
passed your resolutions. We in the 
middle of the State and further 
south did not hold such conyentions 
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he has read from, were local, and did 
not spread over the whole state. We 
at last met together in 1856, from 
all parts of the State, and we agreed 
upon & common platform. You who 
held more extreme notions, either 
ylelded those notions, or if not 
wholly yielding them, agreed to 
yield them practically, for the sake 
of embodying the opposition to the 
measures which the opposite party 
Were pushing forward at the time. 
We met you then, and if there was 
anything yielded, it was for practical 
purposes. We agreed then upon a 
platform for the party throughout 
the entire State of Illinois, and now 
we are all bound, a3 a party, to that 
platform. And IT say here to you, if 
any one expects of me, in the case of 
my election, that I will do anything 
not signified by our Republican plat- 
form and my answers here today, I 
tell you very frankiy that person 
will be deceived. I do not ask for 
the yote of any one who supposes 
that I haye secret purposes or 
pledges that I dare not speak out. 
Cannot the judge be satisfied? If he 
fears, in the unfortunate case of my 
election, that my going to Washing- 
ton will enable me to advocate senti- 

ments contrary to those which I e 
pressed when you voted for and 
elected me, I assure him that his 
fears are wholly needless andground- 
less. Is the j dge really afraid of 
any such thing? I'll tell you what 
he is afraid of. He is afraid that 
we'll all pull together. This is what 
alarms him more than anything else. 
For my part, I do hope that all of 
us, entertaining a common séntiment 
in opposition to what appears to us 
n to nationalize and perpet- 

will waive minor di! 
ferences on questions which either 

belong to the dead past or the di! 
tant future, and all pull together in 
this struggle. What are your senti- 
ments? If it be true that on the 
ground which I oceupy—ground 
which I occupy as frankly and boldly 
as Judge Douglas does his—my 
views, though partly coinciding with 
yours, are not as perfectly in accord- 
ance with your feelings as his are, I 
do say to you in all candor, go for 
him’and not for me. I hope to deal 
in all things fairly with Judge Doug- 
and with the people of the State, 
in this contest. And if I should ever 
be elected to any office, I trust I may 
go down with no stain of falsehood 
upon my reputation, notwithstand- 
ing the hard opinions Judge Douglas 

hooses to entertain of me. 

The judge has again addressed 
himself to the Abolition tendencies 
of a speech of mine, made at Spring- 
field in June last. I have so often 
tried to answer what he is alwa’ 
saying on that melancholy theme, 
that I almost turn with disgust from 
the discussion—from the repetition 
of an answer to it. I trust that nea 
ly all of this intelligent audience have 
read that speech. If you have, I may 
venture to leave it to you to inspe 

and see whether it con- 
tains any of those “bugaboos"’ which 
frighten Judge Douglas. 

The judge complains that 1 did 
not fully answer his questions. If I 
have the sense to comprehend and 
answer those questions, I have done 
so fairly. Jf it can be pointed out 
to me how I can more fully and fair- 
ly answer him, I will do it—but I 
aver I have not the sense to see how 
it is to be done. He says I do not 
declare I would in any event yote 
for the admission of a slave State 
into the Union. If I have been fairly 
reported, he will see that I did 
an explicit answer to bis interroga- 
tories. I did not merely say that I 
would diske to be put to the test; 
but I said clearly, if I were put to 
the test, and a Territory from which 
slavery had been excluded should 
present herself with a State consti- 
tution sanctioning slavery—a most 
extraordinary thing and wholly un- 
likely to happen—I did not see how 
I could avoid voting for her admis- 
sion. But he refuses to understand 
that I said so, and he wants this au- 
dience to understand that I did not 
say so. Yet it will be reported in 
the printed speech that he cannot 
help seeing it. 

He says if I should yote for the 
admission of a slaye State I would 
be voting for a dissolution of the 
Union, because I hold that the Union 
cannot permanently exist half slave 
and half free, I repeat that I do not 
believe this government can endure 


ts. a 

make the direct issue, that he 
did not make his charge against the 
editor of the “Union” alone. I will 
undertake to prove by the record 
here that he made that charge 
against more and higher dignitaries 
than the editor of the Washington 
“Union.” Lam quite aware that he 
was shirking and dodging around 
the form in which he put it, but 1 
can make it manifest that he leyeled 
iis “fatal blow’ against more per- 
sons than this Washington editor, 
Will he dodge it now by alleging 
that I am trying to defend Mr. Bu- 
chanan against the charge? Not at 
all, Am I not making the same 
charge myself? I am trying to show 
that you, Judge Douglas, are a wit- 
hess on my side. I am not defend- 
ing Buchanan, and I will tell Judge 
Douglas that in my opinion when he 
made that charge he had an eye 
farther north than he was today. 
Was then fighting against people who 
called him a Black Republican and 

n Abolitionist. It is mixed all 
through his speech, and it is toler- 
ably ianifest that his eye was a 
great deal farther north than it is 
today. The judge si that though 
he made this charge, Toombs got up 
and declared there was not a man in 
the United States, except the editor 
of the “‘Union,’’ who was in favor of 
the doctrines put forth in that article. 
And thereupon I understand that the 
judge witidrew the charge. Although 
he had taken ext acts from the news- 
paper, and then from the Lecompton 
constitution, to show the existence of 
a conspiracy to bring about a “fatal 
blow.” by which the States were to 
be deprived of the right of excluding 
slavery, it all went to pot as soon as 
Toombs got up and told him it was 
not true, It reminds me of the story 
that John Phoenix, the California 
railroad suryeyor, tells. He says they 
started out from the. Plaza to the 
Mission of the Dolores. They had 
two w. of determining distances. 
One was by a chain and pins taken 

ver the ground; the other was by a 
go-it-ometer,”"—an inyention of his 
own—a three-legged _ instrument, 
with which he computed a series of 
; between th points. At 
night he turned to the chain-man to 
ascertain what distance they had 
come, and found that by some mis~ 
take he had merely dragged the 
hain over the ground without keep- 
ing any record. By the ‘‘go-it- 
ometer’ he found he had made ten 
miles. Being skeptical about this he 
asked a drayman who was passing 
how far it was to the Plaza. The 
drayman replied it was just half a 
mile, and the surveyor put it down 
in his book—just as Judge Douglas 
fter he had made his caleula- 
tions and computations, he took 
Toombs's statement. I have no doubt 
that after Judge Douglas had made 
his charge, he waa as easily satisfied 
about its truth as the surveyor was 
of the drayman’s statement of the 
distance to the Plaza. Yet it is a 
fact that the man who put forth all 
that matter which Douglas deemed 
a “fatal blow’ at State sovereignty 
ected by the Democrats as pub- 

lic printer. 

Now, gentlemen, you may 
Judge Douglas's speech of Marc 
1858, beginning about the middle of 
page 21, and reading to the bottom of 
page 24, you will find the eyi- 
dence on which I say that he did not 
make his charge against the editor 
of the “Union” alone. I cannot stop 
to read it, but I will give it to the 
reporters. Judge Douglas said: 


Mr, President, y 


ake 
h 22, 


here find several 
tinct propositions advanced boldly 
the hington “Union” editorially, 
apparently authoritatively, and 
: man who questions any of them 
is denounced as un Abolitionist, a tree- 
r, a fanatic. The propositions are: 
that the primary object of all 
ts original institution 
‘otection of persons and prop- 
cond, that the Constitution of 
States declares that the 
citizens of each State shall be entitled 
1 the privileges and immunities of 
ens in the several States; and that, 
thirdly, all State law: 
whether organic or otherwise, which 
prohibit the eitizens of one State from 
settling in another with their slave 
and especially declaring it 
are direct violations of the 
origh intention of the government 
and Constitution of the United States: 
h, that the omancipation of 
laves ‘of the Northern States was 
S$ outrage on the rights of pro} 

Inasmuch as it was inyoluntarily 

on the part of the owner. 
member that this article was pub- 
lished In the "Union" on the 17th of 
November, and on the 18th appeared 
the ticle giving the adhesion of 
the to the compton consti- 
tution. It was in th 
bass and her 
sed question ts settled. 


nd 


constitution.—The 
The problem 


@ 
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yet I do not admit, nor does it at all 
follow, that the admission of a single 
slave State will permanently fix the 
character and establish this as a uni- 
versal slave nation. The judge is 
yery happy indeed at working up 
these quibbles. Before leaying the 
subject of answering questions, I 
aver as my confident belief, when 
you come to see our speeches in 
print, that you wi'l find every ques- 
tion which he has asked me more 
fairly and boldly and fully answered 
than he has answered those which IT 
put to him. Is not that so? The 
two speeches may be placed side by 
side; and I will yenture to leave it 
to impartial judges whether his ques- 
tions have been more directly and 
circumstantially answered than mine. 

Judge Douglas says he made a 
charge upon the editor of the Wash- 
ington ‘Union,’ alone, of entertain- 


ing a purpose to rob the States of 


permanently half slave and half free, |i 


he dead point of danger 1s 
erfous trouble to Kansas 
rand gone.” 
column, nearly, of the same 
n, when you come to look 
into the Lécompton constitution, you 
will find the same doctrine incorpo- 
rated in It which was put forth editor- 
Hy in the “Union.” What is it? 
“Artlele 7, Section 1. The right of 
property Is before and higher than any 
constitutional sanction; and the right 
of the owner of a sluve to such slave 
snd Its increase s the same and as fn- 
Yarlable as the right of the owner of 
any property whatever,” 
Then In the schedule ts a provision 
titution may be amended 
two-thirds vote. 


"Phe: 
sort, 


"But no alteration shall be made to 
affect the rlght of property in the own- 
ership of slaves.” 

Tt will be seen by these clauses in 
the Lecompton constitution that they 
are identical in spirit with this au- 
thoritative article In the Washington 
“Union’’ of the day previous to its In- 
dorsement of this constitution. 

When I saw that article in the 
“union" of the 17th of November, fol- 
lowed by the glorification of the Le- 
compton constitution on the 18th of 
November, and thls clause in the con- 


pat ¥ 
this Union, 

Here he says, “Mr. President, you 
here find several distinct propo: 
tions advanced boldly, and appar- 
ently authoritatively” By whose 
authority, Judge Douglas? Again, he 
says in andther place, “It will -be 
seen by these clauses in the Lecomp- 
ton constitution that they are iden- 
tical in spirit with this authoritative 
articl By whose authority? Who 
do you mean to say authorized the 
publication of these articles? He 
knows the Washington “Union’’ is 
considered the organ of the adminis- 
tration. I demand of Judge Douglas 
by whose authority he meant to Say 
those articles were published, if not 
by the authority of the President of 
the United States and his cabinet? I 
defy him to show whom he referred 
to, if not to these high functionaries 
in the Wederal Government. More 
than this, he says the articles in that 
paper and the provisions of the Le- 
compton constitution are “identical,” 
and being identical, he argues that 
the authors are co-operating and 
conspiring together. He does not use 
the word “conspiring,” but what 
other construction can you put upon 
it? He winds up with this: 

When 1 saw that article in the 
“union" of the 17th of November, fol- 
lowed by the glorification of the Le- 
compton constitution on the 18th “of 
November, and this clause tn the con= 
stitution asserting the doctrine that a 
State has no right to prohibit slavery 

limits, I saw that there was: 


blow being struck at the sov- 
y of the States of this Union, 


I ask him ff all this fuss was made 
over the editor of this newspaper. 
would be a terribly “fatal blow 


‘under the: titutio} 


(01 be m 
cluded from a territory. He knew) 


that if Douglas said no to this ques- 
tion, his Illinois constituents would 
nevér return him to the Senate. He 
believed that if he said yes, the peo- 
ple of the South would never yote for 
him for President: of the United 
States. He was willing himself to lose) 
the senatorship in order to defeat 
Douglas for the presidency in 1860. 
“TI am after larger game; the battle 
of 1860 is worth a hundred of this,” 
he said confidently. 

The quention was put, and Doug- 
las answered it with rare artfulness. 
“Tt matters not,” he cried, ‘what 
way the Supreme Court may here- 
after deci"? as to the abstract ques- 
tion whetier slavery may or may not 
go into a territory under the Consti- 
tution; the people have the lawful 
means to introduce it or exclude it 
as they please, for the reason that 
slavery cannot exist a day or an hour 
anywhere unless it is supported by 
local police regulations. Those police 
regulations can only be established 
by the local Jegislature, and if the 
people are opposed to slavery, they 
will elect representatives to that 
body who will, by unfriendly legisla- 
tion, effectually prevent the introduc- 
tion of it into their midst. If, on the 
contrary, they are for it, their leg! 
lation will favor its extension.”” 

His Democratie constituents went 
wild over the clever way in which 
Douglas ha3 escaped Lincoln’s trap. 
He now practically had his election. 
The Republicans shook their heads. 
Lincoln only was serene. He alone 
knew what he had done. The Free- 
port debate had no sooner reached 
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deed which a single man could 
strike, when no President, no cabi- 
net officer, no member of Congress, 
was giving strength and efficiency to 
the movement. Olt of respect to 
Judge Douglas's good’ sense | must 
believe he didn’t manufacture his 
idea of the “fatal” character of that 
blow out of such a miserable scape- 
grace as he represents that editor to 
be. But the judge's eye is farther 
south now. Then, it was very pe- 
culiarly and decidedly north. His 
hope rested on the idea of enlisting 
the great “Black Republican’ party 
and making it the tail of his new 
kite. He knows he was then expect- 
ing from day to day to turn Repub- 
lican and place himself at the head 
of our organization. He has found 
that these despised “Black Repub- 
licans’” estimate him by a standard 
which he has taught them only too 
well. Hence he is crawling back 
into his old camp, and you will find 
him eventually installed in full fel- 
lowship among those whom he was 
then battling, and with whom he 
now pretends to be at such fearful 
variance. (Loud applause, and cries 
of “Go on, go on.’') I cannot, gentle- 
men, my time has expired. 


THAT SECOND QUESTION 


Mr. Lincoln Urged Not to Ask It 
Before and After His Arrival 
in Freeport. 


Every book upon Lincoln pub- 
lished since the joint debate in Free- 
port, August 27, 1858, refers to the 
fact that Mr. Lincoln was urged not 
to ask the Second Question of Mr. 
Douglas. ‘Tarbell’s Life of Lincoln, 
Volume II, page 110, et seq., has the 
following. 

It was in the second debate, 
Freeport, that Lincoln made the 
boldest stroke of the contest. Soon 
after the Ottawa debate, in discus- 
sing his plan for the next encounter, 
with a number of his political friends 
—Washburne, Cook, Judd, and 
others—he told them he proposed to 
ask Douglas four quastions, which he 
read. One and all cried halt at the 
second question. Under no condi- 
tion, they said, must he put it. If it 
were put, Douglas would answer it 
in such a way as to win the senator- 
ship. The morning of the debate, 
while on the way to Freeport, Lin- 
coln read the same questions to Mr. 
Joseph Medill. “J do not like this 
second question, Mr. Lincoln,” said 
Mr. Medill. The two men argued to 
their journey’s end, but Lincoln was 
still unconvinced, Even after he 
reached Freeport several Republican 
leaders came to him pleading, ‘‘Do 
not ask that question.” He was ob- 
durate; and he went on the platform 
with a higher head, a haughtier step 
‘than his friends had noted in him be- 
fore. Lincoln was going to ruin him- 
self, the committee said despond- 
ently; one would think he did not 
want the senatorship. . 

The mooted question ran in Lin- 
coln's notes: “Can the people of a 
United States territory in any lawful 
way, against the wish of any citizen 
of the United States, exclude slavery 
from its limits prior to the forma- 
tion of a State Constitution?” Lin- 
coln had seen the irreconcilableness 
of Douglas’s own measure of popular 
sovereignty, which declared that the 
people of a territory should be left 
to regulate their domestic concerns 
in their own way subject only to the 
Constitution, and the decision of the 


at 


the pro press than a storm of 
protest went up. Douglas had be- 

ed the South, He had repudiated 
the Supreme Court decision. He had 
declared that slavery could be kept 
out of the territories by other legis- 
lation than a State Constitution. 
“The Freeport doctrine,” or “the 
theory of unfriendly legislation,” as 
it became known, spread month by 
month, and slowly but surely made 
Douglas an impossible candidate in 
the South. ‘The force of the question 
was not realized in full by Lincoln's 
friends until the Democratic party 
met in Charleston, S. C., in 1860, 
and the Southern delegates refused 
to support Douglas because of the 
answer he gave to Lincoln’s question 
in the Freeport debate of 18a8. 

“Do you recollect the argument 
we had on the way up to Preeport 
two years ago over the question I 
was going to ask Judge Douglas?” 
Lincoln asked Mr. Joseph Medill, 
when the latter went to Springfield 

after the election of 1860. 
‘said Medill, “I recollect it 
very well.” : 

“Don't you 
now?” 

“We were both right. The ques- 
tion hurt Douglas for the Presidency, 
but it lost you the senatorship.” 

“Yes, and I have won the place he 
was playing for.” 


think I was right 


Judge Moses on the Freeport 
Debate. 


In his history of Illinois, Judge 
John Moses, volume 2, pages 618 to 
619, has this to say on the Freeport 
debate: 


“At Freeport, before an immense 
throng of listeners, Lincoln was the 
first speaker. He at once proceeded 
to answer seriatim the seven ques- 
tlons propounded to him at Ottawa, 
relating to his position on the fugi- 
tive-slave law, the admission of new 
States into the Union, the abolition 
of slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia, the prohibition of the slave trade 
between the different States, the pro- 
hibition of slavery in the territories, 
and the acquisition of new slave ter- 
ritory. He then in turn propounded 
four interrogatories to the Judge. 
One of these was as follows: “Can 
the people of a United States terri- 
tory, in any lawful way, against the 
wish of any citizen of the United 
States, exclude slavery from its lim- 
its prior to the formation of a state 
constitutio which brought out 
the fatal answer, that the local legis- 
lature by unfriendly — legislation 
might effectually prevent the intro- 
duction of slavery into any territory. 
His position being in conflict with 
the Dred Scott decision, which he 
had always upheld and defended, was 
heralded over the southern states as 
evidence that he liad been two-faced 
on the subject, contending for the 
extension of slavery under the de- 
cision, and for its exclusion under 
his new doctrine. 

“The policy of propounding the 
question which had brought forth the 
answer bad been submitted by. Mr. 
Lincoln to some confidential friends, 
who advised against it. They even 
besieged his room the day the dis- 
cussion came off and insisted that 
the answer of his opponent would be 
such as to affect his fortune in the 
state, without regard to the south, 
and urged hin not to risk the inter- 
rogatory, saying in chorus, “If you 
do you can never be Senator.’’ But 
Lincoln, persisting in his determina- 
tion to force an answer, replied, 
"Gentlemen, I am killing larger 
game; if Douglas answers, he can 
never be President, and the coming 


An Historical Novel, by Winston 
Chur. hill. 


There was published in 1901 an 
historical novel by Winston Church- 
il, and we publish two chapters, four 
and five, from that remarkable book, 
descriptive of the Freeport debate 
between Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Doug- 
las. The “Mr. Hill’ in this novel, 
was the late Hon. Robert R. Hitt, 
long a member of Congress from this 
district, who reported for the Chi- 
cago Press and Tribune the joint de- 
bates. 

Chapter IV. The Question, 

Many times since Abraham Lin- 
coln has been called to that mansion 
which God has reserved for the pa- 
triots who have served Him also, 
Stephen Brice has thought of that 
steaming night in the low-ceiled 
room of the country tavern, reeking 
with the smell of coarse food and 
hot humanity. He remembers viy- 
idly how at first his gorge rose, and 
recalls how gradually there crept 
over him a forgetfulness of the squal- 
idity and discomfort. Then came a 
space, gray with puzzling wonder. 
Then the dawning of a worship for 
a yery ugly man in a rumpled and 
ill-made coat. 

You will perceive that there was 
hope for Stephen. » On his shake- 
down that night, oblivious to the 
snores of his companions and the 
droning of the insects, he lay awake. 
And before his eyes was that strange, 
marked face, with its deep lines that 
blended both humor and sadness 
there. It was homely,and yet Stephen 
found himself reflecting that honesty 
Was just as homely, and plain truth. 
And yet both were beautiful to those 
who had learned to loye them. Just 
so this Mr. Lincoln. 

He fell asleep wondering 
Judge Whipple had sent him. 

It was in accord with nature that 
reaction came with the morning. 
Such a morning, and such a place. 

He was awakened, shivering, by 
the beat of rain on the roof, and 
stumbling oyer the prostrate forms 
of the four Beaver brothers, reached 
the window. Clouds filled the sky 
and Joshway, whose, pallet was un- 
der the sill, was in a blessed state of 
moisture. 

No wonder some of his enthusiasm 
has trickled away! He made his 
toilet in the wet under the pump out- 
side, where he had to wait his turn. 
And he rather wished he were going 
back to St. Louis. He had an early 
breakfast of fried eggs and unde) 
done bacon, and coffee which mad 
him pine for Hester's. The dishes 
were neither too clean nor too plen- 
tiful, being doused in water as soon 
as ever they were out of use. 

But after breakfast the sun came 
out, and a crowd collected around 
the tavern, although the air was chill 
and the muck deep in the street 
Stephen caught glimpses of Mr. Lin- 
coln towering above the knots of 
country politicians who surrounded 
him, and every once and awhile a 
knot would double up with laughter. 
There was no sign that the senator- 
ial aspirant took the situation ser 
ously; that the coming struggle with 
his skillful antagonist was weighing 
him down in the least. Stephen held 
aloof trom the groups, thinking that 

Lincoln had forgotten him. He 
ecided to leave for Louis on the 
morning train, and was even push- 
ing toward the tavern entrance with 
his bag in his hand, when he was 
met by Mr. Hill 

“T had about given you up, Mr. 
Brice,” he said. ‘‘Mr. Lincoln asked 
me to get hold of you, and bring you 
to him alive or dead. 

Accordingly Stephen was led to 
the station, where a long train of 
twelve cars was pulled up, covered 
with flags and bunting. On entering 
one of these, he perceived Mr. Lin- 
coln sprawled (he could think of no 
other word to fit the attitudey on a 
seat next the window, and next to 
him was Mr. Medill of the Press and 
Tribune. The seat just in front was 
reserved for Mr. Hill, who was to 
make any notes necessary. Mr. Lin- 
coln looked up. His appearance was 
even less attractive than the night 
before, as he had on a dirty gray 
linen duster. 

“T thought you'd got looze, Steve,” 
he said, holding out his hand. “Glad 


why 


to see you. Just sit down there next 


pe 1 the 1 
rupted the acco’ 
Staggered off with its lo: 

“I reckon St. Louis is a 
Southern Democrats,” Mr. 
remarked, “and not* much opposi- 
tion.” 

“There are quite a few old-line 
pty sir,” ventured Stephen, smil- 
in. 


Lincoln 


Joe,” said Mr. Lincoln, “did you 
ever hear Warfield’s definition of an 
old-line Whig? 

Mr, Medill had not. 

‘A man who takes his toddy regu- 
larly, and votes the Democratic tiek- 
et occasionally, and who wears pif 
fled shirts.” 

Both of these gentlemen laughed, 
and two more in the seat behind, 
who had an ear to the conversation. 

“But, sir,’ said Stephen, seeing 
that he was expected to go on, 
think that the Republican party w 
gather a considerable strength there 
in another year or two. 
the material for powerful leader 
Mr. Blair and others’? (Mr. Lincoln 
nodded at the name), “We are get- 
ting an ever increasing population 
from New England, mostly of young 
men who will take kindly to the new 
party.” And then he added, think- 
ing of his pilgrimage the Sunday be- 
fore: “South St. Louis is a solid 
mass of Germans, who are all anti- 
slavery. But they are very foreign 
still, and have all thelr German in- 
stitutions. c 

“The Turner Halls?’’ Mr. Lincoln 
surprised him by inquiring. 

“yes, And I believe that 
drill there.” 

“Then they will the more easily 
be turned into soldiers, if the time 
should come,” said Mr, Lincoln. And 
he added quickly, “I pray that it 
may not.’ 

Stephen had cause to remember 
that observation, and the acumen it 
showed, long afterward. 

The train made several stops, and 
at each of them shoals of country 
people filled the aisles, and paused 
for a most familiar chat with the 
senatorial candidate. Many called 
him Abe. His appearance was the 
equal in roughness to theirs, his 
manner if anything was more demo- 
cratic—yet in spite of all this 
Stephen in them detected a defer- 
ence which might almost be termed 
a homage. There were many women 
among them. Had our friend been 
older, he might have known that the 
presence of good women in a politi- 
cal crowd portends something. As it 
was, he was surprised. He was des- 
tined to be still more surprised that 
day. 

When they had left behind them 
the shouts of the little town of Dixon, 
Mr. Lincoln took off his hat, and 
produced a crumpled and not too im- 
maculate scrap of paper from the 
multitude therein. 

“Now, Joe,” said he, “here are 
four questions I intend to ask Judge 
Douglas. I am ready for you. Fire 
away.” 

“We don't care anything 
the others,” answered Mr. Medill. 
“But I tell you this. If you ask that 
second one, you'll never see the 
United States Senate." 

“And the Republican party in this 
State will have had a blow from 
which it can scarcely recover,” add- 
ed Mr. Judd, chairman of the com- 
mittee 

Mr. Lincoln did not appear to hear 
them. His eves were far away over 
the wet prairie. 

Stephen held his breath. But 
neither he, nor Medill, nor Judd, nor 
Hill guessed at the pregnancy of that 
moment. How were they to know 
that the fate of the United States of 
America was concealed in that ques- 
tion—was to be decided on a rough 
wooden platform that day in the 
town of Freeport, Illinois? 

But Abraham Lincoln, the un- 
corth man in the linen duster with 
the touseled hair, knew it. And the 
stone that was rejected of the build- 
ers was to become the corner-stone 
of the temple. 

Suddenly Mr. 


they 


about 


Lincoln recalled 
himself, glanced at the paper, and 
cleared his throat. In measured 
tones, plainly heard above the rush 
and roar of the train, he read the 
question: — 

“Can the people of a United States 
territory, in any lawful way, against 
the wish of any citizen of the United 
States, exclude slavery from its lim- 
its prior to the formation of a State 
Constitution?” 

Mr. Medill listened intently 


“Abe,"" said he solemnly, ‘“Doug- 
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to Bob, where I can talk to you.” 

Stephen sat down, diffident, for he 
knew that there were others in that 
train who would give ten years of 
their lives for that seat = 

"ve taken a shine to this Bos 
tonian, Joe,” said Mr. Lincoln to Mr 
Medill. “We've got to catch ‘em 
young to do anything with ‘em, you 
know. Now, Steve, just give me a 
notion how politics are over in St 
Louis. What do you think of our 
néw Republican party? Too bran 
new for St. Louis, eh?” 

Stephen saw expostulation in Mr. 
Medill’s eyes, and hesitated. And 
Mr. Lincoln seemed to feel Medill’s 
objections, as by mental telepathy. 
But he sald:—‘We'll come to that 
little matter later, Joe, when the 
cars start.” 

Naturally Stephen began uneasil 
But under the influence of that kin 
ly eye he thawed, and forgot himself. 


battle of 1860 is worth a hundred of 


this.” 


He felt that this man was not one to 
feign an interest. The shouts of the 


las will answer yes, or equivocate, 
and that is all the assurance these 
Northern Democrats want to put 
Steve Douglas in the Senate. They'll 
snow you under.” 

“All right,” auswered Mr. Lincoln 
quietly. 

“SAIL right?’ asked Mr, Medill. 
reflecting the sheer astonishment of 
the others; “then why the devil are 
you wearing yourself out? And why 
are we spending our time and money 
on you?!" 

Mr. Lincoln laid his hand on Me- 
dill’s sleeve. 

"Joe," said he, “a rat in the larder 
is easier to catch than a rat that has 
the run of the cellar. You know 
where to set your trap in the larder. 
I'll tell you why I’m in this cam- 
paign; to catch Douglas now, and 
keep him out of the White House in 
1860. To save this country of ours, 
Joe. She's sick.”” 

There was a silence, broken by 
two exclamations. 


nest of 


al 


oe Lincoln smiled 


“Nowhere, I reckon 
simply. 

“Good Lord!” said Mr, Judd. 
Mr. Medill gulped. 

“You mean to say, as the candi- 
date of the Republican party, you 
don't care whether you get to the 
Senate?” 

“Not if I can send Steve Douglas 
there with his* wings broken,” was 
the calm reply. 

‘Suppose he does answ 
slavery can be excluded 
Judd. 

Then,” said Mr. Lincoln, “then 
Douglas loses the vote of the great 
slave-holders, the vote of the solid 
South, that he has been fostering 
eyer since he has had the itch to be 
President. Without the solid South 
the Little Giant will never live in 
the White House. And unless I’m 
mightily mistaken, Steye Douglas 
has had his eye as far ahead as 1860 
for some time.” 

Another silence followed these 
words. There was a stout man stand- 
ing in the aisle, and he spat deftly 
out of the open window. 

“You may wing Steve Douglas, 
Abe. said he, gloomily, “but the 
gun will kick you off the bluff.” 

“Don't worry about me, Ed,” said 
Mr. Lincoln, “I’m not worth it. 

In a wave of comprehension the 
significance of all this was revealed 
to Stephen Brice. The grim humor, 


he answered 


ver ves, that 
” said Mr. 


the <sagacious statesmanship, and 
(best of all) the superb self-sacri- 
fice of it, struck him suddenly. I 


think that it was in that hour that 
he realized the full extent of the 
wisdom he was near, which was like 
unto Solomon’ 

Shame surged in Stephen's face 
that he should have misjudged him. 
He had come to patronize. He had 
remained to worship. nd in after 
years, when he thought of this new 
vital foree which became part of 
him that day, it was in the terms of 
Emerson: ‘‘Pythagoras was misun- 
derstood, and Socrates, and Jesus, 
and Luther, and Copernicus, and 
Galilio, and Newton, and every pure 
and wise spirit that ever took flesh. 
To be great is to be understood.” 

How many have conversed with 
Lincoln before and since, and knew 
him not! 

If an outward and visible sign of 
Mr. Lincoln’s greatness were needed 
—he had chosen to speak to them in 
homely parables. The story of 
Farmer Bell was plain as day. Jim 
Ricketts, who had life all his own 
Way, was none other than Stephen 
A. Douglas, the easily successful 
The ugly galoot, who dared to raise 
his eyes only to the pear, was Mr. 
Lincoln himself. And the pear was 
the senatorship, which the galoot 
had denied himself to save Susan 
from being Mr. Ricketts’ bride. 

Stephen could not understand like- 
wise the vehemence of the Repub- 
{ean leaders who crowded around 
their candidate and tried to get him 
to retract that question. He listened 
quietly, he answered with a patient 
smile. Now and then he threw a 
story into the midst of this discus- 
sion which made them laugh in spite 
of themselves. The hopelessnss of 
the case was quite plain to Mr. Hill, 
who smiled, and whispered in Steph- 
en’s ear: “He has made up his mind. 
They will not budge him an inch, 
and they know it.” 

Finally Mr. Lincoln took the scrap 
of paper, which was even more dirt 
and fingermarked by this time, and 
handed it to Mr. Hill. The train was 
slowing down for Freeport. In the 
distance, bands could be heard play- 
ing, and along the track, line upon 
line of men and women were cheer- 
ing and waying. It was ten o'clock, 
raw and cold for that time of the 
year, and the sun was trying to come 
out. 

“Bob,” said Mr. Lincoln, “be sure 
you get that right in your notes. 
And, Steve, you stick close to me, 
and you'll see the show. Why, boys,” 
he added, smiling, ‘‘there’s the great 
man’s private car, cannon and all.” 

‘All that Stphen saw was a regular 
day car on a side track. A brass 
cannon was on the tender hitched 
behind it. 


Chapter V. The Crisis. 


Stephen A. Douglas, called the 
Little Giant on account of his intel- 
lect, was the type of man of which 
our race has had some notable ex- 
amples, although they are not char- 
acteristic. Capable of sacrifice to 
their country, personal ambition is, 
nevertheless, the mainspring of their 
actions. They must either be before 
the public, or else unhappy. This trait 
gives them a large theatrical strain, 
and sometimes brands them as ad- 
yenturers. Their ability saves them 
from being demagogues 

In the case of Douglas, he had de- 
liberately renewed some years before 
the agitation on the spread of slay- 
ery, by setting forth a doctrine of 
extreme cleverness. This doctrine, 
like many others of its kind, seemed 
at first to be the balm it pretended, 
instead of an irritant, as it really 
was. It was calculated to deceive 
all except thinking men, and to si- 
lence all save a merciless logician 
And this merciless logician, who was 
heaven-sent in time of need, was 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Mr. Douglas was a juggler, a po- 
litical prestidigitateur. He did things 
before the eyes of the Senate and the 
nation. His balm for the healing 
of the nation’s wounds was a patent 
medicine so cleyerly concocted that 
experts alone could show what was 
in it. So abstruse and twisted were 
some of Mr. Douglas’ doctrines that 
a genius alone might put them into 
simple words, for the common ped- 
ple. 

The great panacea for the slavery 
trouble put forth by Mr. Douglas at 
that time was briefly this: That the 
people of the new territories should 
decide for themselves, subject to the 
Constitution, whether they ‘should 
haye slavery or not, and also decide 
for themselves all. other questions 
under the Constitution. Unhappily 
for Mr. Douglas, there was the fam- 
ous Dred Scott decision, which had 
sét the South wild with joy the year 
before, and had cast a gloom over th 
North. The Chief Justice of the 
United States had declared that un- 
der the Constitution slaves were 
property—and as such every Amer- 
fean citizen owning slaves could 
@arry them about with him wherever 
he went. Therefore the territorial 
legislatures could pass laws until 
they were dumb, and yet their set- 
tiers might bring with them all the 
slaves they pleased. 

‘And yet we must love the Judge. 
He was a gentleman, a strong.man, 
and a patriot. He was magnanimous, 
and to his immortal honor be it said 
that he, in the end, won the greatest 
of all struggles. He ‘conquered him- 
self. He put down the mightiest 
thing that was in him—his ambition 
for himself, And he set up, instead, 
his ambition for his country. He 
bore no il! will toward the man whose 
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came to that high 
seat of honor and of martyrdom 
which he coveted. We shall love the 
Judge, and speak of him with rever- 
ence, for that sublime act of kind- 
ness before the Capitol in 1861. 

Abraham Lincoln might have 
prayed on that day of the Freeport 
debate: “Forgive him, Lord. He 
knows not what he does,’’ Lincoln 
descried the danger afar, and threw 
his body into the breach 

That which passed before Steph- 
en’s eyes, and to which his ears lis- 
tened at Freeport, was the great Re- 
public pressing westward to the Pa- 
cific. He wondered whether some of 
his Bastern friends who pursed their 
lips when the West was mentioned 
would have sneered or prayed. A 
young English nobleman who was 
there that day did not sneer. He was 
filled instead with something like 
awe at the Vigor of this nation which 
was sprung from the loins of his 
own. Crudeness he saw, vulgarity 
he heard, but force he felt, and mar- 
yelled 

America was in Freeport that day, 
the rush of her people and the sur- 
prise of her climate. The rain had 
ceased, and quickly was come out of 
the northwest a boisterous wind, 
chilled by the lakes and scented by 
the hemlocks of the Minnesota for- 


and who finally 


ests. The sun smiled and frowned 
Clouds hurried in the sky, marking 
the human hubbub below. Cheering 


thousands pressed about the station 
as Mr. Lincoln’s train arriyed. They 
hemmed him in his triumphal pas- 
sage under the great arching trees to 
the new Brewster house. The chief 
marshal and his aids, great men be- 


fore, were suddenly immortal. The 
county Welegations fell into their 
proper precedence like ministers at 
a state dinner. ‘We have faith in 
Abraham,”’ “Yet another county for 
the rail splitter," “Abe the giant 
killer’—so the banners read. Here, 
much bedecked, was the Galena Lin- 
coln Club, part of JoDaviess’ ship- 
ment. Fifes skirled, and drums 


throbbed, and the stars and stripes 


snapped in the breeze. And here 
was a delegation headed by fifty 
sturdy ladies on horseback, at whom 


countryman 


Stephen gaped like a 
Then came carryalls of all ages, wag 
ons from this county and that county, 
giddily draped, drawn by horses from 
one to six, or by mules, their inserip- 
tions addressing their senatorial can- 
didate in all degrees of familiarity, 
but not contempt. What they seemed 

proudest of was that he had been a 

rail-splitter, for near all bore a 

fence rail 

But stay, what is this wagon with 

the hii ppling flag-staff in the 

middle, and the leaves still on it? 
“Westward the star of empire 
takes its way. 

The girls link on to Lincoln; 
mothers were for Clay.’ 
Here was glory to blind you—two 

and thirty maids in red sashes and 

liberty caps with white stars. Bach 
was a state Of the Union, and every 
one of them was for Abraham, who 
called them his “Basket of Flowers.” 

Behind them, most touching of all, 

sat a thirty-third shackled in chains 

That was Kansas. Alas, the mien of 

Kansas was far from being as sor- 

rowful as the part demanded—in 

spite of her instructions she would 
smile at the boys. But the appeal- 
ing inscription she bore, ‘Set me 
free,’ was greeted with storms of 
laughter, the boldest of young men 
shouting that she was too beautiful 
to be free, and some of the old men, 
to their shame be it said, likewise 
shouted No false embarrassment 
troubled Kansas. She was openly 
pleased But the young men who 
had brought their sweethearts to 
town, and were standing hand in 
hand with them, for obvious reasons 
saw nothing. ‘They searcely dared 

to look at Kansas, and those that did 

were so loudly rebuked that they 

turned down the side streets. 

During this part of the day these 

loving couples, whose devotion was 

so patent *to the whole world, were 
by far the most absorbing to Stephen. 

He watched them haying their for- 

tunes told, the young women blush- 

ing and crying, “Say’’ and “Aint he 


their 


wicked?" and the young men getting 
their ears boxed for certain remarks. 
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fate was so strangely linked to his,|He watched them standing open- 


mouthed at the booths and side- 
shows, with hands still locked, or 
again they were chewing cream 
candy in unison. Or, he glanced at 
them sidewise, seated in the open 
places with the world so far below 
them that even the insistent sound 
of the fifes and drums rose but faint- 


ly to their ears. 
And perhaps—we shall not say 
positively — perhaps Mr.  Brice’s 


thoughts went something like this, 
“Oh that love were so simple a mat- 
ter to all.” But graven on his face 
was what is called the ‘Boston 
scorn.” And no scorn has been known 
like unto it since the days of Athens. 

So Stephen made the best of his 
way to the Brewster house, the ele- 
gance and newness of which the citi- 
zens of Freeport openly boasted. Mr 
Lincoln had preceded him, and was 
eyen then listening to a few remarks 
of burning praise by an honorable 
gentleman. Mr. Lincoln himself 
made a few remarks, which seemed 
so simple and rang so true, and were 
so free from political rococo and 
decoration generally, that eyen the 
young men forgot their sweethearts 
to listen. Then Mr. Lincoln went into 
the hotel, and the sun slipped under 
a dark cloud 

The lobby 
dirty, since 


was full, and rather 
the supply of spittoons 


was so far behind the demand. Like 
the firmament, it was divided into 
little bodies which revolved about 


larger bodies. But there lacked not 
here supporters of the Little Giant, 
and discreet farmers of influence in 
their own counties who waited to 
hear the afternoon's debate before 
deciding. These and others did not 
hesitate to tell of the magnificence 
of the Little Giant's torchlight pro- 
cession the previous evening. Eve 
Dred Scottite had carried a torch, 
and many transparencies, so that the 
very glory of it had turned night into 
day. The Chief Lictor had distrib- 
uted these torches with an unheard 
of liberality But there ked not 
detractors who swore that John Dib- 
ble and other Lincolnites had ap- 
plied the torches for the mere pleas- 
ure of carrying them. Since dawn 
the delegations had been heralded 
from the house-tops, and wagered on 
while they'were yet as worms far out 
on the prairie. All the morning these 


continued to come in, and form {n 
line to march past their particular 
candidate. The second great event 
of the day was the event of the spe- 


cial over the Galena road, of sixteen 
car's and more than a thousand pairs 
of sovereign lungs, With military 
precision they repaired to the Brew- 
ster house, and ahead of them a ban- 
ner was flung: “Winnebago County 
for the Tall Sucker." And the Tall 
Sucker was on the steps to receive 
them. 

But Mr. Douglas, who had arrived 
the evening before to the booming of 
two and thirty'guns, had his banners 
and his bunting too. The neighbor- 
hood of Freeport was a. stronghold 
of Northern Democrats, ardent sup- 
porters of the Little Giant if once 
they could believe that he did not 
intend to betray them. 

Stephen felt in his bones the com- 
ing of a struggle, and was thrilled. 
Once he smiled at the thought that 
he had become an active partisan— 
nay, a worshipper—of the uncouth 
Lincoln. ‘Terrible suspicion for a 
Bostonian—had he been carried 
away? Was his hero, after all, a 
homespun demagogue? Had he been 
wise in deciding before ‘he had 
caught a glimpse of the accomplished 
Douglas, whose name and fame filled 
the land? Stephen did not waver in 
his allegiances But in his heart there 
lurked a fear of the sophisticated 
judge and senator and the man of 
the world whom he had not yet seen 
Tm his note-book he had made a 
copy of the question, and young Mr. 
Hill discovered him pondering in a 
corner of the lobby at dinner-time 
After dinner they went together to 
their candidate's room. They found 
the doors open and the place packed, 
and there was Mr. Lincoln's very tall 
hat towering aboye those of the other 
politicians pressed around him. Mr. 
Lincoln took three strides in Steph- 
en's direction and seized him by the 
shoulder. 

“Why, Steve," said he, “I thought 


> =a 
you had got away again. 
to a big burly man with a good. 
tured face, who was standing by, 
added. “Jim, I want vou to look 
for this young man. Get him a 


Stephen stuck close to Jim. 


on the stand where he can hear.” 


Wracnine Abr ham Lincoln, this was a mun 


-na- 
he 

out 
seat 


transformed. The voice was no 
Yonger shrill. Nay, it was now a 
powerful Instrument which played 
strangely, on those who heard. Now 
it rose, and again it fell into tones 
He|so low as to start a stir which spread 


_———— - 


a day or 


or to exclude it as they please, for 
the reason that slavery cannot exist 


an hour anywhere unless it 


Iz Supported by local police regula~ 


tions.’ 
Judge 


meyer knew what the gentleman's 
last name was, or whether he had 
any. It was but a few minutes’ walk 
to the grove where the speaking was 
to be. And as they made their way 
thither Mr. Lincoln passed them in 
a Conestoga wagon drawn by six 
milk-white horses. Jim informed 
Stephen that the Little Giant had a 
3ix-horse coach. The grove was black 
With people. Hovering about the 
hem of the crowd were the sun- 
burned young men in their Sunday 
best, still clinging fast to the hands 
of the young women. Bands blared 
“Columbia, Gem of the Ocean.'? Fak- 
irs planted their stands in the way, 
selling pain-killers and ague cures, 
watermelons and lemonade. Jugglers 
juggled, and beggars begged. Jim 

id that there were sixteen thou- 
sand people in that grove, and he 
told the truth. 

Stephen now trembled for his 
champion, He tried to think of him- 
self as fifty years old, with the cour- 
age to address sixteen thousand peo- 
ple on such a day, and quailed. What 
4 man of affairs it must take to do 
that! Sixteen thousand people, into 
each of whose breasts God had put 
different emotions and convictions! 
He had never even imagined such a 
crowd as this assembled merely to 
listen to a poljtical debate. But then 
he remembered, as they dodged from 
in front of the horses, that it was not 
merely a political debate. The pulse 
of a nation was here, a great nation 
stricken With approaching fever. It 
was not now @ Case of excise, but of” 
existence, 

This son of toil who 
his family thirty miles across the 
prairie, blanketed bis horses and 
slept on the ground the night berore, 
who was willing to stand all through 
the afternoon and listen with path- 
etic eagerness to this debat must 
be moyed by patriotism divine. In 
the breast of that farmer, in the 
breast of his tired wife who held her 
child by the hand, had been instilled 
from birth that sublime fervor which 
is a part of their life who inherit the 
Declaration of Independence.  In- 
stinctively these’ men who fought and 
won the West had scented the dan- 
ger. With the spirit of their ances- 
tors who had left their farms to die 
on the bridge at Concord, or follow 
Ethan Allen into Ticonderago, these 


had driven 


had come to Freeport What were 
three days of bodily discomfort! 
What even the loss‘of a part of a 


cherished crop, if the nation's exist- 
ence were at stake and their votes 
might save it! 

In the midst of that heaving hu- 
man sea rose the bulwarks of the 
Wooden stand. But how to reach it? 
Jim was evidently a personage. The 
rough farmers commonly squeezed a 
way for him. And when they did 
not, he made it with his big body. As 
they drew near thelr haven, a great 
surging as of a tidal wave swept 
them off their feet. There was a 
deafening shout, and the stand 
rocked on jts foundations. Before 
Stephen could collect his wits, a 
fierce battle was raging about him 
Abolitionist and Democrat, Free 
Soiler and Squatter, Sov, defaced one 
another in a rush for the platform. 
The committeemen, and reporters on 
top of it rose to its) defense. Well 
for Stephen that his companion was 


along. Jim wassrecognized and 
hauled bodily ;into the fort, and 
Stephen after him. The populace 


were driven off, and when the excite- 
ment died down again, he found him- 
self in the row behind the reporters 
Young Mr. Hill paused while sharp- 
ening his pencil to wave him a 
friendly greeting. 

Stephen, craning in his seat, 
caught sight of Mr. Lincoln slouched 
into one of his favorite attitudes, his 
chin resting in his hand. 

But who is this, erect, compact, 
aggressive, searching with a confi- 
dent eye the wilderness of upturned 
faces? A personage, truly, to be 
questioned timidly, to be Approached 
advisedly. Here indeed was a lion, 
by the very look of him, master of 
himself and of others. By reason of 
its regularity and masculine strength, 
a bandsome face. A man of the 
world to the cut of the coat across 
the broad shoulders: Here was one 
to lift a youngster into the realm of 
emulation, like a character in a play, 
to arouse dreams of Washington and 
its senators and great men. For this 
was one to be consulted by the gre 
alone. A figure of dignity and power, 
with magnetism to compel moods. 
Since, when he smiled, you warmed 
in spite of yourself, and when he 
frowned the world looked grave 

The inevitable comparison was 
come, and Stephen’s hero was shrunk 
once more. He drew a deep breath, 
searched for the word, and gulped 
There was but one word. How coun- 
try Abraham Lincoln looked beside 
Stephen Arnold Douglas! 

Had the Lord ever made before 
and set over against each other two 
such different men? Yes, for such 
are the ways of the Lord 


The preliminary speaking was in 
progress, but Stephen neither heard 
nor saw until he felt the heavy hand 


of his companion on his knee 
“There's something mighty strange, 
like fate, between them two,” he 


“Recklect twenty-five 
years ago when they was first in the 
Legislatur’ together. A man told me 
that they was both admitted to prac- 
tice in the S’preme Court in * on 
the same day, sir. Then you know 
they was nip an’ tuck after the same 
young lady. Abe got her. They've 
been in Congress together, the Little 
Giant in the Senate, and now, here 
they be in the greatest set of debates 
the people of this state ever heard. 
Young man, the hand of fate is in 
this here, mark my words— 

There was a hush, and the waves 
of that vast human sea were stilled. 
A man—lean, angular, with coat- 
tails flapping—unfolded like a gro- 
tesqne figure at a side show. No con- 
fidence was there, Stooping forward, 
Abraham Lincoln began to speak, 
and Stephen Brice hung his head, 
and shuddered Could this shrill 
falsetto be the same voice to which 
he listened only that morning? Could 
this awkward, yellow man with his 
hands behind his back be he whom 
he had worshipped? Ripples of de- 
risive laughter rose here and there, 
on the stand and from the crowd. 
Thrice distilled was the agony of 
those moments! 

But what was this feeling that 
gradually crept over him? Surprise? 
Cautiously he raised his eyes. The 
hands were coming around to the 
front, Suddenly one of them was 
thrown sharply back, with a deter- 
mined gesture, the head was raised, 
and—his shame was forgotten. In 
its stead wonder was come. But soon 
he lost even that, for his mind was 
gone on a journe And when again 
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be told how 
Brice, coming to the Brew- 
se after the debate, found 
On his knee, in trans- 
delight, was a small boy, 
Lincoln was serenely play- 


ing on the child's jews-harp. Stand- 


de him was a proud father 
dragged his son across two 
in a farm wagon, and who 


wis to return on the morrow to en- 


event in the family Bible. In 
of the room were several 


impatient gentlemen of influence who 
Wished to talk about the question. 


hen he saw Stephen, Mr. Lin- 


coln looked up with a smile of wel- 
come that is still, and will eyer be, 


red and cherished 
Judge Whipple that I have 
to that little matter, Steve,” 


Mr. Lincoln,"’ he exclaimed, 


“you haye had no time.” 
“I have taken time,” Mr 


Lincoln 
and I think I am well re- 
e,’’ said he, “unless I’m 
mistaken, you know a little 
ou did yesterday 
* said Stephen. 
Steve,” sald Mr. Lincoln, 
Didn't you feel sor 


8) 


for me last night? 


n flushed scarlet. 
er shall again, sir," he said. 
onderful smile, so ready to 


come and go, flickered and went out 
In its stead on the strange face was 


secret parts. ineffable sadness—the sadness of the 
For Abraham Lincoln dealt with | world’s tragedies. Of Stephen stoned, 

abstruse questions in language sojof Christ crucified. 

limpid that many a farmer, dulled “Pray God that you may feel sorry 

by toil, heard and understood and|for me again,” he said 

marvelled. The simplicity of the] Awed, the child on his lap was 

Bible dwells in those speeches, andJstill. The politicians had left the 

they are now classics in our litera-Jroom, Mr. Lincoln had kept Steph- 

ture. And the wonder in Stephen’sJen’s hand in his own 


mind*was that this man 
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kempt, could, prove himself a tower 
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the sentiment of those about him 
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Jo not forget me. 
n Brice never has. Why was 


it that he walked to the station with 


heart? It was a sense of the 


man he had left, who had been and 
was to be. 


This Lincoln of the black 
© built his neighbor's cabin, 
1 his neighbor's corn, who 
storekeeper and postmaster 
Who had followed 
judge dealing a rough jus- 


tice around a rough circuit; who had 


“By gosh,” he cried, “he baffles}rolled a local bully in the dirt; res- 
Steve. 1 didn’t think Abe had it in]cued women from insult; tended the 
him. bedside of many a sick coward who 
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waited for the cheers which greeted 


him to di 
and indi 


should be. 
to trouble him in the least. 


Stephen 
stripped 
him, evel 


stripped his doctrine of its paint and 
, and left it punily naked. 


colo: 


the Littl 


was 


of great 
e out, his attitude was easy 
fferent, as a public man’s 
‘the question seemed not 
But for 
Brice the judge stood there 
of the glamour that made 
n as Abraham Lincoln had 


down 


siclan wh 


whose la 
feeble pu 
almost 


litical mol 
from 
embroilers east and west 


divine was 
miracle of her healing. So 


cities); who addressed po- 
in the raw, swooping 
the stump and_ flinging 

This phy- 
to tend the 


ho was one day 


sickbed of the nation in her agony; 


rge hand was to be on her 
alse, and whose knowledge 
to perform the 
it was 


Standing up, the very person of|that the Physician Himself per- 
le Giant was contradictory,|formed His cures, and when His 
as was the man himself. His height|work was done, died a martyr. 
insignificant. But he had the Abraham Lincoln dies in His 
head and shoulders of a lion, and|name. 
lion's roar. What a con- 


even the 
trast the 


falsetto of Mr. 


words! 
Judge to 


appointed. Mr 


dismay. 
how ligh 
warnings, 


ting things down Mr. 
front and 


mouth 
listening 


ring of his deep bass to the 
Lincoln's opening 
If Stephen had expected the 
tremble, he was greatly dis- 
Douglas was far from 
As if to show the people 
tly he held his opponent's 
. he made them gape by put- 
Lincoln's shirt- 
taking them out of his 
But it appeared to Stephen, 
with all his might, that the 


tion 


Judge was a trifle more on the de- 
fensive than his attitude might lead 


one to expect 
his own Northern Demo 
And yet it seemed to give him 
a_keen pleasure to call his hearers 
Republicans.” 


port? 


“Black 
ame fr 


Was he ‘om I 

When 
tion of N 
bate at 
“Not Black,’’| Mr. 
again and 


not among] F 
rats at-Free- 


‘om the crowd preme C 


Lincoln well knew 


MR. LINCOLN AT THE 
BREWSTER HOUSE 


Discussion About Asking Ques- 


Two of Mr. Douglas. 


ecport Journal, Jan, 2, 1902 
Mr. Lincoln asked his ques- 
Ir, Douglas in the joint de 
reeport on August 27, 1858, 
what the Su- 
United States 


Dourt of the 


again, and once a man shouted,|had decided in the Dred Scott case. 
Couldn't you modify it and call it]Reader, have you forgotten? Let us 
brown?” ot a whit!” cried the}refresh your memory. We quote the 
Judge, and dubbed them “Yankees,"|language of Chief Justice Roger B. 
although himself a Vermonter by|Taney. who delivered the opinion 
birth. He implied that most of these] “ana if the Constitution recognizes 
Black Republicans desired negro] the right of property of the master 
wives. the slave, and'makes no distinction } 


But quick—to the question. 


was the 
bate as h 


out offence to the great South? Very 


skillfully 


first of the interrogations 


save for 
the trees, 
empty of 


silence that 
tighter they 
stand, until it trembled ys 


twe 
other pr 
tribunal 
the Unite 
lath 


How 
Little Giant, artful in de- 
e was, to get over that with- 


the Judge disposed of the}it the w 

And then, | suarantes 
the gusts of wind rustling taeeet 

, the grove might haye been ent 
its thousands, such was the 

fell. But tighter and 
pressed against the 


earll 
different 
erty { 

ssly a 


Oh, Judge, the time of all artful] And 
men Will come at length! How were} that Step 
you to foresee a cértain day under] leans, in 


the white 
your sigh 
paused 


» dome of the Capitol? Had ]Southern 
t been long, you would have I 
before your answer. Had 


nm that distin 


executive 
to draw such a 


in common with the 
Illinois, a 
preme ‘Court of t 


tion of property a 
perty owned by a citizen, no 
acting under the authority of 
d States, whether it be legis- 
judicial, has a right 
stinetion, or deny to 
enefit of the provisions and 
which have been provided 
otection of private p 

he encroachments of thi 


have already said, fn an 
urt of this opinion, ‘upon a 
pint, that the right of prop- 


nd 


1 slave Is distinctly 
firmed in the Constlt 
Ir. Lincoln well knew 
phen A. Douglas, at New Or- 
a public speech to the 
Democrats, had said 


also 


Democracy of 
States in 


cis! 
e United 


pt the 


your sight been long, you would|ine Dred Scott case, as an authorita~ 
have seen this ugly Lincoln bare-|tive exposition of ' the Constitution 
headed before the nation, and|Npateyer Mmitations of the Constitu- 
you holding his hat, Judge Doug- AviheNau thority otememarci tor 
las, this act alone has redeemed|Loexislature, we cheerfully recogn 
your faults. It has given you a no-|4hd respect.) In conformity with | th 
bility of which we did not suspect] property, and placed on canal, footl 
you. At the end God gaye you]}with all’ other p y. Hence the 
strength to be humble, and so vou/owner of slaves the Sate psy ats 
left the name of a patriot Cakes, ight sto remove to ater 
Judge, you thought there was a]ritory and carry his slaves with him 
passage between Scylla and Charyb-| Well knowing these things Mr 


dis which 
come, ‘ 
when you 
matters 

Court ma 
abstract 
may or 


have the 


may not g0 
under the 


{Lincoln 
pared th 
posed to 
forenoon 
Brewster 

nice 


h your craftiness might over- 
‘It matters not,” you cried 
1 answered the question, “it 
not which way, the Supreme 
ay hereafter decide as to the 
question whether slavery | pre 
into a territory 
Constitution. The people 
lawful means to introduce 


ions of 


being present), Mr. 
questions in order to obtain the opin 


carefully and adroitly pre- 
le questions which he pro- 
ask Mr. Douglas, and in the 
of that day In a room in the 
house in Freeport in the 
of many people (the writer 
Lincoln read the 


the prominent Republicans; 


he came to himself, and looked upon 


BREWSTER HOUSE, 


Where Lincoln Stopped in 


‘reeport. 


the second question was as follows. — 


Q. 2. Can the people of a United 
States Teritory, In any lawful Way, 
against the wiih of any citizen of the- 
United States, exclude slavery from its 
limits, prior to the formation of auch 
& State Constitution? 


All of the prominent Republicans 
present who engaged in the conyer- 
sation objected to Mr. Lincoln's ask- 
ing that question of Mr. Douglas, 
especially Mr. Joseph Medill, Mr. 
Blihu Washburne and Mr. Gwen 
Lovejoy, because they argued that 
Mr. Douglas would, notwithstanding 
his unqualified endorsement of the 
Dred Scott case in his New Orleans 
speech, answer that the people of a 
Territory could exclude slavery by 
“uniriendly legislation,” nd that 
Mr. Douglas would please the people 
by his answer, and would beat Mr. 
Lincoln for Senator from Ilinoi 
After listening to all that was said 
against his putting that question to 
Mr. Douglas, Mr. Lincoln replied, “T 


don’t know how Mr, Douglas will 
answer; if he answers that the’ peo- 
ple of a Territory cannot exclude 


slayery, I will beat him; but if he 
answers as you say he will, and as I 
believe he will, he may beat me for 
Senator, but he will never be Presi- 
dent of the United States.’’ Mr. Doug- 


W. W. HUTCHISON 

Who furnished two horses of the six 

which carried Lincoln to the 
place of debate. 


las did answer as Mr. Medill and 
others said he would, and as Mr. Lin- 
coln believed he would, crawfishing 
out of his speech at New Orleans, 


I answer emphatically, ns Mr, Lin 
has heard me answer a hundre 


every stump in Illinois 
that, in my opinion, a territory can, b: 
exclude slavery 
r to the formation 


fon, Mr. Lincoln 
sWered that question ove 
again. He heard 1 

braska bill on that issue In 
1856, and he has no 
for pretending to be in doubt as to 
position on that question. It matte; 
not what the supreme 


that I ha 


abstract ques- 
ton whether slavery may or may not 
go Into a territory under the constltu- 
tion, the people have the lawful mean 


to Introduce It or exclude It as. the: 
please, for the reason that slave 
not exist'a day or an hour 
\nless It ls supported by local police 
regulations 

That cooked Senator Douglas’ 
goose with the Democrats of the 
South and completely ruined any 
chance that Mr. Douglas may have 
had to become President. Had he 
stood mantully by his New Orleans 


speech fully endorsing the Dred Scott 
decision, he might have lost the Sen- 
atorship in Hlinois, but he would 
have retained the esteem of the 
outhern people—but when he de- 
clared that the people of a Territory 
could lawfully do what the Supreme 
Court of the United States had said 


No tribunal acting under the au- 


MRS. G. A 
incidents of 


TILE 
Re 


fitty 


years ago. 


thority 


of the United States, whether 
it be Legislative, Executive, or Ju- 


dicial, could do,’ he lost instantly the 
respect and support of the Southern 
people, and Mr. Lincoln's prediction 
that if he answered that way he could 
never become President of the United 
States was fulfilled. Mr. Lincoln, by 
persisting against the opinions of 
leading Republicans In asking Sena- 
tor Douglas the question he had 
adroitly prepared, pushed Mr. Doug- 
las into a corner, and no matter what 
reply Mr. Douglas might make, he 
must lose the Senatorship in Llinois, 
or give up all hope of ever becoming 
President. Mr. Lincoln had impaled 
him upon one or the other horns of 
a dilemma, Mr. Lincoln was hunting 
bigger game than Senator from IIli- 
nois, and he brought down the game 
he was after. His persistent deter- 
mination to ask that question of Mr. 
Douglas defeated Douglas for Presi 
dent of the United States, split the 
Democratic party at its next national 


convention in Charleston and the 
homely Tlinois “rallsplitter bagged 
that bigger game for himself. All of 


that is recorded history, and no slob- 
bering over the lofty character of 
Stephen A. Douglas can wipe it out 
or change it. We know that Mr. Doug- 
las was an able man, a wily politi- 
cian, and was thoroughly loyal to the 
Government. We heard him make 
a speech in Springfield in April, 
1861, expressing as loyal devotion to 
the Union as any man could, and we 
cheered him until we were hoarse 
We shall always honor the memory 
of Stephen A. Douglas as a loyal citi- 
zen of the Republie, side by side with 
Abraham Lincoln, who, in joint de- 
bate, was more than a match for Mr 
Douglas. There is no necessity to 
change a single fact of history in or- 
der (0 appropriately honor the mem- 


ory of Stephen A. Douglas. 


| 
| 


2 OF LINCOLN 
JOSEP! 


; Tribune, May 
men remember that a. 
ate was held between Sena- 

i i] 
e al he of 1858. They met in 
debate seyen times to discuss 
he yarious phases of the slavery 
jestion as it was then before the 
lic, Mr. Douglas having the open- 
and closing four times and Lin- 
yin three times, The first debate 
was at Ottawa Aug. 21, 1858. The 
second one was at Freeport Aug. 27. 
The intervening time between each 
discussion was filled up by the re- 
spective disputants in addressing sep- 
arate meetings of their political 
friends. At the first debate Senator 
Douglas asked Mr. Lincoln seyen 
estions as to his position on vari- 
4s phases of the slavery question, 
onsisting of such questions as the 
following: “I want to know whether 
Mr. Lincoln stands pledged against 
the admission of a new State into the 
Union with such a Constitution as 
the people of that State may see fit 
to make, whether free or slave,” “I 
desire him to answer whether he 
stands pledged to the prohibition of 
the slave trede between the different 
States.” “I desire to know whether 
he stands pledged to prohibit slavery 
in all the Territories of the United 
States, North aswell as South of the 
repealed Missouri compromise lines, 
ete., to the end of the seven ques- 
tions. Mr. Lincoln made no reply 
to these questions at Ottawa, but re- 
seryed what he might say to the time 
when he would meet Douglas at 

Freeport. 

Tae Mraveledl around with Mr. Lin- 
coln after the Ottawa discussion to 
Freeport. He addressed three or four 
meetings during that time, one of 
them at Galesburg, where he had an 
immense audience; another at Ma- 
comb in McDonough county, where 
the crowd was comparatively small. 
AB I recollect it we proceeded direct- 
ly from Macomb to Freeport on the 
morning of Aug. 27. On the way 
north on the cars Mr. Lincoln beck- 
oned to me to take a seat beside him 
—I was sitting a few seats behind 
him at the time—which I did. He 
took a half sheet of writing paper 
out of his pocket and handing it to 
me sai “Tam going to answer Mr. 
Douglas’ questions today in our dis 
cussion which he put to me at Ot- 
tawa and I intend to ask him a few 
questions in return, and I jotted 
them down this morning at the hotel 
before I left there. I wish you to 
read them over and tell me what you 
think of my questions?” I did so, 
reading one of them several times. 
After a considerable pause he said 
“Well, how do those interrogatories 
strike you? I replied: “Mr. Lin- 
coln, I do not like the second ques- 
tion.” “What's the objection to it?” 
Mr. Lincoln asked. I replied: “It 
opens the door through which Sena- 
tor Douglas will be enabled to escape 
from the tight place in which he 
finds himself on the slavery question 
in this State since he succeeded in 
getting the Missouri compromise re- 
pealed (which excluded slavery from 
the territories north of 36° 30', and 
that included, of course, Kansas and 
Nebraska)."” 

“In what way, do you think,’ said 
Mr. Lincoln, ‘‘it will benefit his posi- 
tion?’ “Your question says: ‘Can 
the people of a United States terri- 
tory, In any Jawful against the 
wishes of citizens of the United 
States, exclude slavery from its lim- 
its prior to the formation of a State 
constitution?’ ”” 

“Now, in my opinion, Mr. Lincoln, 
Senator Douglas will answer that 
question in thé affirmative without 
any hesitanc: He must so answer 
it, because if he should reply to that 
question in the negative he must see 
that it would defeat him di: 
in Nlinois for re-election to the Sen- 
ate, and he doesn't want that to hap- 
pen, as it would destroy his prestige 
before the country. He will undoubt- 
edly declare today when that ques- 
tion is put to him that a majority of 
the people of a Territory can prevent 
the introduction of slaves therein, or 
if they have come in, that majority 
ean drive them ou! “Against the 
will of the owner: ked Mr. Lin- 
coln, and I replied; “Yes, certainly.” 

“Douglas has been preaching the 
doctrine of popular sovereignty in 
Territories for some time, and he 
dare not go back on it now 

“Well, said Lincoln, “I do not 
agree with you. Judge Douglas is 
more anxious to be elected President 
two years from now than he is to be 
re-elected to the Senate for the third 
time this fall. 

“Can't you see that if he answers 
my testion as you seem to think he 
will, jhe will exasperate every slave- 
holder in the South, because they all 
hold to the doctrine that the people 
of the S th have an equal constitu- 
tional right to take every species of 
their property into the Territories as 
freely as the citizens of the North 
may carry all kinds of their property 
into any Territory? Byery slaye- 
holder believes that under the com- 
promises of the constitution a South- 
ern slaveholder can take his bonds- 
men into Kansas and keep and work 
them there during the period that 
Kan has a Territorial government 
only, with just as much right to pro- 
tection from the Federal law as a 
Massachusetts abolitionist would 
have if he went into the Territory 
with a span of horses to farm, or if 
some of our Illinois people should 
go over there with mules for the 
same purpose. Now, that being so, 
don’t you see that if Douglas replies 
in the way you imagine he will he 
would lose every supporter he ex- 
pects to get in the South, and under 
the Democratic rule of requiring a 
two-thirds majority to nominate, it 
would be impossible for him to be a 
successful candidate of the Demo- 
cratic party in 1860? 

“Now, on the other hand, if he 
should reply in the negative and de- 
clare that a majority of the people 
of the Territory cannot drive out any 
slaves that may be brought in, and 
thus deny the power of the squatte 
to protect themselves from slavery, 
he would stand a mighty slim chance 
of being elected to the Senate, and 
he would probably render it impos- 
sible if he were nominated to carry 
any Northern State? And if he an- 
swers as you believe he will it will 
cost him a good many votes down in 
Egypt, where the old cettlers come 
mostly from the slave States and feel 
about the same as the people of the 
South.” 

That is the substance of what 
passed between us and the language 
as far as I can recall it. 

We argued it at some further 
length, but I could make no impres- 
sion whatever on Mr. Lincoln's mind. 
He said that he wouldn't change the 
form of the question, and that he in- 


tended “to spear it at Douglas that’ 


and Abraham Lincoln in| 


i|tle ol 
-| Square 


1 was intimately acquainted, and 
Norman B. Judd, of Chicago, who 
was chairman of the Republican 
State Central Committee. 

T took each of them to one side 
and related what passed between Lin- 
coln and myself on the cars, and ri 
peated the language of the second 
question which he intended to pro- 
pound to Douglas, and both of them 
said that they feared the ill effects 
from it, and they would"try and pe! 
Sunde Lincoln to leave it out or mod- 
ify its language. They followed Mr. 
Lincoln upstairs into his apartments, 
where he' was making lis toilet for 
dinner, as the road had been dusty 
on the way up, and they spent a con- 
siderable time with him. When they 
came down stairs I saw both of them 
again, and they informed me that 
they had argued the impolicy of put- 
ting question two to Douglas as 
strongly as they could, but they were 
not able to change his purpose. Other 
leaders saw Mr. Lincoln before the 
debate began and urged him not to 
give Douglas such an opportunity to 
get out of the tight place it was be- 
lieved he was in before the people of 
Tilinois on’ the slavery question. But 
nothing was accomplished in that di- 
rection. 

Mr. Lincoln opened the discussion 
in the afternoon, and first replied to 
Douglas’ seven questions put to him 
at Oftawa, and then he said: 

“T now proceed to propound to the 
Judge interrogatories so far a3 I have 
framed them. I will bring forward 
today an installment, only to number 
four, and reserve the other questions 
to our next debate.” 

And thereupon he read his four 
questions, including the No. 2, to 
which I have referred. He went on 
and finished his speech, and Mr. 
Douglas arose in reply and proceeded 
to answer the four questions. When 
he came to No. 2 he realized in his 
reply my worst fears. He said in 

tance. 

“Tt matters not what way the Su- 
preme Court may hereafter decide as 
to the abstract question whether sla’ 
ery may or may not go into a Terr 

under the constitution; a major- 
ity of the people thereof have the 
lawful means to introduce or exclude 
it as they please, for the reason that 
slavery cannot exist a day or an hour 
anywhere unless it is supported b 
local police regulations. Thee pi 
lice regulations can only be estab- 
lished by the local Legislature and if 
the majority of the people of the Tei 
ritory are opposed to slavery they 
will elect representatives to that 
body who will by unfriendly legisla- 
tion, effectually prevent the introduc- 
tion of it into their midst. If, on the 
contrary, they are for slavery, their 
Legislature will favor its admission 
and extension. Hence, no matter 
what the decision of the Supreme 
Court may be on that abstract ques- 
tion, still the right of the people to 
make a slave Territory or free Terri- 
tory is perfect and complete under 
the Nebraska bill. I hope’ Mr. Lin- 
coln deems my answer satisfactory 
on that point: 

That was Senator Douglas’ reply 
to Mr. Lincoln’s sharp question, and 
it so pleased the thousands of Demo- 
crats present that they cheered and 
shouted and kept it up so Jong it was 
with great difficulty the chairman of 
the meeting, aided by Mr. Douglas 
himself, could induce them to stop 
applauding in order that he might 
proceed with his speech, while Re- 
publicans maintained an absolute si- 
lence. 

The Democratic papers all over 
northern Illinois quoted and ap- 
plauded Douglas’ triumphant reply 
to Mr. Lincoln's interrogatory. The 
campaign was fought out to the con- 
clusion. It was the most exciting 
and desperate political contest that 
had been known in the State up to 
that time. Enough of the close and 
doubtful counties voted for Douglas 
to ‘secure for him control of the Leg- 
islature, which re-elected him to the 
Senate for the third time, and Lin- 
coln was defeated, . 

Two years later the great parties 
met in conventions to nominate can- 
didates to the Presidency, the Re- 
publicans placing Lincoln before. the 
country. The Democratic party failed 
to agree on a candidate. Their con- 
vention met at Charleston, S. C., and 
the Southern delegates refused to 
support Douglas. 

The ballotings ran for seyeral days 
and were cast forty or fifty times. 
Mr. Douglas failed to obtain a two- 
thirds vote of the convention. The 
South took the ground that they 
would never support him or any man 
who held to the doctrine that the 
squatters of a Territory had the law- 
ful power to exclude any property of 
a slave holder from such territor 
by police regulations or “unfriend 
legislation.” They regarded Mr. 
Douglas as heretical on that impor- 
tant point because if they could not 
get a foothold in a territory before 
it wa’s organized into a State they 
had no hope or prospect of such ter- 
ritory being admitted a slave 
State, and they rung the changes all 
over the South on his Freeport reply 
to Lincoln, that no matter what the 
decision of the Supreme Court might 
be the majority of the-squatters in 
the territory, as Douglas held, could 
by police regulations and unfriendly 
territorial legislation drive out or ex- 
clude the slave property of the South- 
erners, 

They regarded that position as 
little better than abolitionism, or 
than that of the Republican party, 
and they declared they would never 
support any man for President hold- 
ing such views. 

‘The convention failed to nominate, 
Another convention was held at 
which only Northern delegates ap- 
peared with few exceptions, and it 
Placed Douglas in nomination. And 
another conyention was held of the 
Southern wing of the Democratic 
party and it placed John C. Breckin- 
ridge in nomination, who proclaimed 
exactly the opposite doctrine of Doug- 
las on the power of squatters to e3 
clude slavery in the territories and 
the Democratic party was thus hope- 
lessly rent in twain. ‘The final result 
at the polls was the triumphant elec- 
tion of Lincoln to the Presidency, he 
carrying about all the Northern 
States and Breckinridge nearly all 
the Southern States, and Douglas 
practically no State. 

‘Two or three days after the elec- 
tion of 1860, learning that the active 
workers of the Republican party in 
the State were calling on Mr. Lincoln 
in- Springfield from all parts of TIli- 
pois to congratulate him on his tr 
umphant election to the Presidene: 
I concluded to make the same. pil- 
grimage and went down on the Alton 


cars with a number of other Chi-}| 


cagoans, reaching there in the mor 


public 
Lin- 
‘of- 


in 
here Mr 
the 


vas gO- 

nit the 
power of squatters to exclude slay- 
ery from territories?’’ And I replied 
that I recollected it very well. 
“Now said he, “don’t you think 1 
Was right in putting that question to 
him? 1 said: “Yes, Mr. Lincoln, 
you were, and we were both right. 
Douglas’ reply to that question un- 
doubtedly hurt him badly for the 
Presidency but it re-elected him to 
the Senate at that \time as T feared 
it would.” 

Lincoln then gave me a broad 
sinile and said: “Now I have won the 
place that he was playing for.” We 
both laughed and the matter was 
never again referred to. 

T have recalled this episode in Mr. 
Lincoln’s career for the purpose of 
showing his remarkable keenness as 
a controversalist. Douglas himself 
was a debater of great power but he 
Was really no match for Lincoln in 
making joints and in incisiveness in 
debate. Lincoln waS unquestionably 
the sharpest and strongest man in 
discussion with an antagonist who 
put him on nettles that the West has 
ever produced. This famous ques- 
tion looked very innocent in a casual 
reading and appeared to be a blun- 
der in the eyes of some of the lead- 
ers in the pa at that time; but it 
is the velvet paw which conceals the 
sharp claws beneath ft. Mr. Douglas 
“gave himself away,” to use a slang 
tetm, completely on that occasion, 
and fell into Lincoln’s trap, render- 
ing his election to the Presidency im- 
possible. Whether he saw clearly 
the intended effect of Mr. Lincoln's 
interrogatory or not I have no means 
of knowing, as I never discussed the 
matter with Judge Douglas. 

Perhaps he concluded that it pre- 
sented a dilemma, and that the blunt- 
est horn to take was the one he did 
—yviz., to placate and conciliate his 
own people and secure his re-election 
to the Senate, trusting to the two 
years’ time before the Presi tential 
convention to render his position ac- 
ceptable to the South. 

But he failed to accomplish that 
purpose. The Sonth grew more and 
more hostile and implacable toward 
him as they studied his Freeport re- 
ply to Lincoln, and finally came to 
believe that he was an unsafe man 
for them to support for the Pres 
dency; and they took the desperate 
resolution to defeat him at all haz- 
ards and let the Republicans have 
the Presidency. At all events that 
was the outcome of the whole mat- 
ter. 

Chicago, May 19, 1895 
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LINCOLN AND DOUGLAS 


Their Careers Ably Ske ched 


In a book recently published by 
Houghton, Mifflm & Co,, “Lincoln, 
Master of Men," by Alonzo Roths- 
child, one chapter runs a parallel be- 
tween Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Douglas, 
as follows: 

The early encounters and contro- 
yersies of Lincoln were insignificant 
when compared to the 
existed, for almost twenty-five years, 
between him and Stephen A. Doug- 
las. First as enthusiastic adherents 
of opposing parties, they so conduct- 
ed themselves that the orbits of their 
political ambitions crossed and re- 
crossed each other. The star of 
Douglas was generally in the ascend- 
ant. He became, successively, State's 
attorney, member of the Illinois leg- 
islature, register of the land office at 
Springfield, secretary of state for IIli- 
nois, judge of the supreme court of 
that state, member of Congress, and 
United States senator. His rival's 
planet, on the other hand, showed, 
during the came period, the compara- 
tively meagre glory of four terms in 
the state legislature and one in the 
lower house of Congress. Yet, the 
inferior light, swinging in season and 
out, across the pathway of the other, 
became steadily brighter in the re- 
flected rays of the larger luminary 
until suddenly they presented a sin 
gular phenomenon. The lesser be- 
came the greater; for while the one 
had grown, the other had dimin- 
ished; and the rising orb, throwing 
off at last the borrowed beams, shone 
by its own intense power—so intense, 
indeed, that as its splendor spread, 
the waning star went out in total 
eclipse. 

The political careers of these two 
men started at about the same time 
and place. When Lincoln entered 
upon his first term in the Illinois As- 
sembly at Vandalia, he met in the 
lobby a shrewd little Vermonter, four 
years his junior, who, notwithstand- 
ing extreme youth and briefness of 
residence in the West, was conduct- 
ing among the members of the legis- 
lature what proyed to be a success- 
ful canvass for the office of state's 
attorney for the first judicial district. 
The newcomer was Stephen A. Doug- 
las. Identifying himself with the 
dominant party, he became as pro- 
nounced in his Democracy as Lincoln 
was in his Whigism On opposite 
sides of the next Assembly—both of 
them were elected to the legislature 
of 1836—they clashed, from time to 
time, in tactics and debate. The an- 
tagonism thus started in Vandalia 
was transferred the following year to 
Springfield, where, within a few 
months of each other, the young men 
took up their residence. Here dif- 
ferences in character and tempera- 
ment, rather than in party affiliations, 
acted as a bar to the friendship, or 
eyen to the esteem, that is not un- 
common between contending politi- 
clans. If Douglas took one side of a 
question, Lincoln might be safely 
looked for on the other; and their 
rivalry soon became a recognized fac- 
tor in the spirited local contests of 
the day. 

The first of these encounters con- 
cerning which any details have been 
preserved took place during “the 
hard-cider campaign.” At the very 
beginning of that memorable contest, 
one night in December, 1839, a group 
of disputacious young politicians sat 
around the stove in Joshua TP. Speed's 
store, The argument, which is said 
to haye been mainly between Lincoln 
and Douglas, was at its warmest 
when the latter sprang to his feet 
and said: 

“Gentlemen, this is no place to 
talk politics. We will discuss the 
question publicly with you.’ 

This informal challenge was fol- 
lowed within a few days by a resolu- 
tion, which Lincoln offered In a meet- 
ing of the Whigs, inviting their op- 
ponents to a debate. The Democrats, 
accepting, appointed Stephen A. 
Douglas, John Calhoun, Josiah Lam- 
born, and Jesse B. Thomas to meet 
Stephen T. Logan, Edward D. Baker, 


After breakfast I walked up to /Orville 


Lincoln. 


Salen ina large audience 

outset; but by the time of Lincoln 
evening, the last in the series, the 
attendance had considerably dimin-| 
ished. This had a chilling effect upon 
the speaker, yet he warmed up suf- 
ficiently to make what was consid- 
ered the best address of 2ll—so good, 
in fact, that ft was published as a 
campaign document, not only in 
friend Francis’ newspaper, but also 
in pamphlet form. A glance through 
the speech reveals how keenly, at 
that time alneady, the “Sanga- 
mon Chief’ was on the trail 
of his pet antagonist. The other 
Democratic speakers, it is true, 
were mentioned here and there, in 
refutation; but to Douglas fell the 
severest, and by far the largest share 
of Lincoln’s attention. Here jis a 
sample paragraph: 

“T return to another of Mr. Doug- 
las’s excuses for the expenditures of 
1888, at the same time announcing 
the pleasing intelligence that this is 
the last one. He says that ten mil- 
lions of that year’s expenditure was 
a contingent appropriation, to prose- 
cute an anticipated war with Great 
Britain on the Maine boundary ques- 
tion. Few words will settle this. 
Pirst, that the ten millions appro- 
priated was not made till 1839, and 
consequently could not have been ex- 
pended in 1838; second, although it 
was appropriated, it has never been 
expended at all. Those who heard 
Mr. Douglas recollect that he in- 
dulged himself in a contemptuous ex. 
pression of pity for me. ‘Now's he's 
got me,’ thought I. But when he 
went on to say that five millions of 
the expenditure of 1838 were pay- 
ments of the French indemnities, 
which I knew to be untrue; that five 
millions had been for the postoffice, 
Which I knew to be untrue; that ten 
millions had been for the Maine 
boundary war, which I not only knew 
to be untrue, but supremely ridieu- 
Jous also; and when I saw that he 
was stupid enough to hope that I 
would permit such groundless: and 
audacious assertions to go unexposed 
—I readily consented that, on the 
score both of veracity and sagacity, 
the audience should judge whether 
he or I were the more deserving of 
the world’s contempt.”" 

This utterance was significant. 
Liké the leading motive in the over- 
ture to a music-drama, it struck, at 
the very beginning of the Lincoln- 
Douglas struggle, a note that was 
destined to run through many simi- 
Jar scenes, in which these two were 
to be the principal actors. 

During the canvass that followed 
the debate, Lincoln and Douglas 
stumped the State in the interests of 
their respective candidates, with 
equal enthusiasm. Collisions between 
them were frequent, for the bearer 
of the Whig standard lost no oppor- 
tunity of speaking from the same 
platform with the Democratic orator. 
In one of these debates, Lincoln 
charged VanBuren with having voted 
at the New York State Constitutional 

myention of 1821, for negro suf- 

with a property qualification. 
Douglas denied. Whereupon 
Lincoln, to proye’ his assertion, read, 
from Holland’s Life of VanBuren, the 
wizard of Kindéthook’s own state- 
ment that he had sso yoted. Thus 
neatly cornered, ‘Douglas got mad,’ 
as the story goes, and jumped up to 
dispose of both the charge and the 
evidence, in characteristic fashion. 
Snatching the volume from the read- 
er's hands, he exelajmed, “Damn such 
a book!” and hurled it among the 
audience. In another of their en- 
counters, Douglas had no occasion 
for so desperate a defense. On the 
contrary, he forced the fighting too 
for his antagonist. ‘‘Lincoln,"* 
friend of those days, “‘did not 
come up to the requirements of the 
occasion, He was conscious of his 
failure, and I never saw any man so 
much distressed. He begged to be 
permitted to try again, and was re- 
luctantly indulged; and in the next 
effort he transcended our highest ex- 
pectations, I never heard, and never 
expect to hear, such a triumphant 
vindication as he then gaye of Whig 
measures or policy."’ But the victory 
of the canvass, so far as it concerned 
our two young campaigners, rested 
with Douglas. His opponent, it is 
true, was elected to the Assembly 
vet the five electoral votes of Illinois, 
the real prize of the contest, remained 
in the Democratic column: 

The next important confliét be- 
tween the riyals was in a widely dif- 
ferent field—as different, indeed, as 
hearts are from ballots. Yet love and 
politics—witness the Shields affair— 
were not so far apart as they might 
have been, in the Springfield of 1840. 
At that time, Miss Mary Todd, pretty, 
talented, and vivacious, had recently 
come from her Kentucky home to 
live with her sister, Mrs. Ninian W 
Edwards. The hospitalities of the 
home were naturally extended by Mr. 
Edwards, one of the ‘‘Long Nine,’ to 
the leader of his delegation, so that 
Lincoln was a constant visitor. He 
paid his court to the fascinating little 
woman from his native state, and 
speedily became her accepted suitor. 
Lincoln’s success, no less than the 
lady's charms, fanned the spirit of 
contention that already existed be- 
tween him and Douglas. The little 
Vermonter, dashing and comely, fol- 
lowed his ungainly antagonist into 
the lists to dispute with him, as vig- 
orously as in their political contests, 
the possession of this precious tro- 
phy, How the fight was conducted 
cannot—unfortunately for the ro- 
mance of it—be told with the exact- 
ness of detail that usually makes 
such episodes entertaining. Says one 
of the old residents of Springfield: 

“As a society man, Douglas was in- 
finitely more accomplished, more at- 
tractive, and influential than Lin- 
coln; and that he should supplant the 
latter in the affections of the proud 
and aristocratic Miss Todd is not to 
be marvelled at. He was unremitting 
in his attentions to the lady, prome- 
naded the streets arm-in-arm with 
her—frequently passing LincoIn— 
and, in eyery way, made plain his in- 
tention to become the latter's rival.” 

This was merely—so some said— 
a flirtation on the part of Miss Todd 
to tease her lover. Others went so 
far as to say that Douglas made a 
proposal of marriage and was re- 
fused, ‘fon. account of his bad mor- 
als.’ According to still another ac- 
count, she grew to prefer him, and 
would have accepted his offer if she 
had not given her promise to Lin- 
coln. “The unfortunate attitude she 
felt bound to maintain between these 
two young men,” relates the writer 
of this version, ‘‘ended in a spell of 
sickness. Douglas, still hopeful, was 
warm in the race; but the lady’s phy- 


sician, her brother-in-law, Dr. Wil- 
liam Wallace, to whom she confided 
the real cause of her illness, saw 
Douglas, and induced him to end his 
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practicing his professjon, 
found less time than previously for 
politics. He did, it is true, partici- 
pate in conventions and campaigns— 
eyen emerging Into public life, in 
1847, for one term in Congress; but 
there is no evidence that these actiy- 
ities brought him into personal con- 
filet with his brilliant adversary. 
Moreover, the uninterrupted rise of 
Douglas, during this same period, 
from the Illinois Supreme Court 
bench to Congress, and thence to the 
United States Senate, carried him 
somewhat out of Lincoln’s range. As 
the latter took his seat in the lower 
house, the former entered upon his 
career in the uppe) ‘This one, at the 
expiration of his term, returned to 
Springfleld and the small-fry litiga- 
tion of the Bighth cireuit, without 
haying achieved distinction; the 
other became a figure of national 
importance. <i 

Hach success of the man whom he 
regarded as his particular rival add- 
ed a pang to the ex-member’s disap- 
pointment. ‘The trophy of Miltiades 
would not let Themistocles sleep; 
and Lincoln, though he had become 
to look upon political affairs with 
comparative indifference, could not 
take his eyes off Douglas. So it hap- 
pened that during the presidential 
canvass of 1852, when the Senator 
opened his stumping tour of the 
States, at Richmond, in a speech that 
was extensively republished, Lincoln 
obtained permission from the Scott 
Club of Springfield to deliver an an- 
swer, under its ausp{fces. The effort 
was not creditable. Depressed by 
the hopelessness of the Whig cause 
in Illinois, and carried away by his 
jealousy of Douglas, he descended to 
a tone unworthy of himself or of the 
occasion. Referring to the Richmond 
address, he said: 

This speech has been published 
with high commendations in at least 
one of the Democratic papers in this 
State, and I suppose it has been and 
will be in most of the others. When I 
first saw it and read ft, I was remind- 
ed of old times, when Judge Douglas 
Was not so much greater man than 
all the rest of us, as he is now—of 
the Harrison campaign twelve years 
ago, when I used to hear and try to 
answer many of his speeches; and 
believing that the Richmond speech, 
though marked with the same species 
of ‘shirks and quirks’ as the old ones, 
Was not marked with any greater 
ability—I was seized with a strange 
inclination to attempt an answer to 
it; and this inclination it was that 
prompted me to seek the privilege of 
addressing you on this occasion.” 

Like the speaker's one failure dur- 
ing that yery Harrison campaign, 
this defeat—as his friends regarded 
it—in the Pierce-Scott contest was 
destined to be followed by brilliant 
victories. But not at once, for Doug- 
las was still rising toward the zenith 
of his power, and Lincoln's hour had 
not yet. struck. 

The ‘‘Little Giant," as the admir- 
ers of the Senator from Illinois fond- 
ly called him, had been a candidate, 
at Baltimore, for the Democratic 
nomination for the presidency, which 
had fallen, by way of compromise, to 
Franklin Pierce. That gentleman 
owed his selection largely to the bit- 
terness of the struggle between the 
“Old Fogies,” under such favorites 
as Marcy, and Buchanan, on 
the one hand, and ‘Young America,” 
championed by Douglas, on the other. 
The youthful leader, though he had 
not himself attained the prize, had 
been strong enough to keep his pow- 
erful competitors from getting it. 
Here was glory enough for a first at- 
tempt, and Douglas emerged from 
the convention still on the high road 
to the White House. That road had, 
for many years, wound through the 
southern states. It was dotted with 
the head-stones of presidential aspir- 
ants, who had fallen beneath the 
slaveholder’s whip; but surely this 
adroit politician, stepping off so firm- 
ly, would not fall. He adyanced 
steadily enough while the growing 
differences between North and South 
could be-turned into the primrose 
paths of compromise. Not only had 
the measures that secured the so- 
called compromise of 1850 his sup- 
port, but he had, at the same time, 
solemnly reaffirmed the great Mis- 
souri compromise itself. “It had its 
origin,” said he, ‘‘in the hearts of all 
patriotic men, who desired to pre- 
serve and perpetuate the blessings of 
our glorious Union—an origin akin 
to that of the Constitution of the 
United States, conceived in the same 
pirit of fraternal affection, and cal- 
culated to remove forever the danger 
which seemed to threaten, at some 
distant day, to sever the social bond 
of union. All the evidences of pub- 
lic opinion, at that day, seemed to in- 
dicate that this compromise had been 
canonized in the hearts of the Amer- 
ican people, as a sacred thing which 
no ruthless hand would ever be reck- 
less enough to disturb." Yet, within 
somewhat over four years, the speak- 
er himself, of all the men in the 
world, was guilty of that sacrilege. 
At the command of the South, his 
own hand violated the hallowed in- 
strument. The compromise had 
served fits turn—at least for the slave 
states. Having enjoyed the benefits 
allotted to them by the compact, they 
viewed with alarm the prospect that 
the free states were about to come 
into their share of it. The lash 
cracked above the head of Douglas. 
He promptly responded, in his Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill, with the fateful 
amendment which declared the slav- 
ery restrictions of the compromise 
“inoperative and void.” 

The storm of indignation, aroused 
in the North by the passage of the 
bill, swept its author home in the 
autumn of 1854 to defend himself 
before his constituents. The people 
of Chicago, whom he first tried to 
address, gathered in an angry multi- 
tude and refused to hear him; but 
elsewhere throughout the state, in 
the so-called anti-Nebraska as well 
as in the Nebraska districts, his pop- 
ularity secured to him large and re- 
spectful audiences. This tour was 
ostensibly in the interests of the 
party's state and congressional tick- 
ets. In reality, however, it involved 
a strenuous bid for the endorsement 
of Douglas himself. His colleague, 
General Shields, who had supported 
him in the Senate, was to stand for 
re-election before the next legisla- 
ture. Hence the votes about to be 
cast, particularly those for members 
of that body, would afford the best 
immediate test as to whether or not 
he of the “ruthless hand’ was sus- 
tained by the people. 
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“T will mention,” said the 
Senator in his opening remarks to 
the audiénce which crowded the hall 
of the State House, “that it is under- 
stood by some gentlemen that Mr. 
Lincoln, of this city, is expected to 
answer me. If this is the understand- 
ing. I wish that Mr. Lincoln would 
step forward and let us arrange some 
plan upon which to carry out this 
discussion.’ Mr. Lincoln, as he hap- 
pened to be absent at the moment, 
did not step forward then; but, on 
the following day, in, the same place 
and before an equally large assem- 
blage, he took a step forward that 
must have galled the great man’s 
kibe. Aroused by the moral, no less 
than by the political obliquity of 
Douglas's course, Lincoln arose above 
the petty personalities which had dis- 
figured his Scott Club address, and 
delivered a speech tl evoked the 
praise of even the Senator's sup- 
porters. 

Douglas himself, as his frequent 
interruptions of the speaker indi- 
cated, was greatly disconcerted by 
the unexpected sweep and strength 
of the reply. Moreover, in his ex- 
citement and anger, the two hours 
before supper time left to him for 
rejoinder were occupied to so little 
purpose that he closed with a prom 
ise to resume in the evening. Even- 
ing came, and so did the audience, 
but not the “Little Giant.” Whefier 
le had tumbled into one of the seven 
league boots that was putting a 
comfortable distance between him 
nd the big giant, contemporary his- 
tery saith not. It does not relate 
that when he failed to return. his 
disappointed auditurs dvew the jn- 
evitable conciusion—and so may we 

That the Senator should retrieve, 
uvcpposed, in other parts of the 
State, the Jronund he had los: in 
Springfield, was ef course not on the 
program of the anti-Nebraska lead 

They urged Lincoln w follow 
souras until, 8 one of them ex- 
pressed it, he “‘-an him into a hole 
nd made him halloo, ‘Enough!’ " 
Their champion was eager enough 
for pursuit, but to the “Little Giant” 
the presnect of cont nuing the com 
bat had “no relish of sa‘yation in 
it ‘Douglas was cordial to nis op- 
nent when they met, a few days 

in Bloomingto: but as soon 
as further debates were suggested, 
he became greatly irritated. ‘It looks 
to me,"’ said he to Jesse W. Fell, who 
had made the proposition, “like dog- 
ging a man all over the State. If 
Mr. Lincoln wants to make a speech 
he had better get a crowd of his own; 
for I most respectfully decline to 
hold a discussion with him.” To per- 
sist in this refusal, among a people 
whose rude sense of chivalry still de- 
lighted in the test of man to man, 
would have cost Douglas much of his 
hard-earned prestige. So we find 
him, twelve days after the Spring- 
field debate, again sharing the plat- 
form with Lincoln—this time in Pe- 

Here, as at the capital, the 
Whig’s ambition to address large au- 
diences—we say nothing of his con- 
fidence in his powers—led him to be 
content with one speech, while the 
Democrat had two, the opening and 
the close. Concerning this arrange- 
ment, Lincoln quietly said in his in- 
troduction: 

I doubt not but you have been a 
little surprised to learn that I have 
consented to give one of his high 
reputation and known ability this ad- 
vantage of me. Indeed, my consent- 
ing to it, though reluctant, was n 

wholly unselfish, for I suspected, if 
it were understood that the Judge 
was entiyely done, you Democrats 
would leaye and not hear me; but by 


‘giving him the close, i felt confident 


you would stay for the fun of hear- 
ing him skin me.” 

But it proved, as they say in the 
East, to be “the other way round.” 
Douglas got the flaying, and no one 
realized this more keenly than he 
himself. 
ter the meeting—so one story 
—he said. 

‘Lincoln, you understand 
question of prohibiting slavery in the 
territories better than all the ques- 
tions in the Senate of the United 
States. I cannot make anything by| 
debating it with you. You, Lincoln, | 
have here and at Springfield gi 
me more trouble than all the opp 
tion in the Senate combined.” 

Then, throwing himseli upon the 
other’s magnanimity, he begged him| 
to discontinue the pursuit. Accord- 
ing to another tale, Douglas made a 
feigned illness the ground for his r 
quest. At all events, the Senator's 
discomforture, whether mental or 
physical. disarmed Lincoln. He grant- 
ed the truce proposed by Douglas— 
both to abandon the field and to r 
turn to their respective homes 
cordingly, when, on the follow 
day, they arrived at Lacon, wh 
the next debate was to take place, 
Douglas excused himself from speak- 
ing, on the ground of hoarseness, 
and Lincoln declined to take advan- 
tage of his “indisposition."’ There- 
upon, they separated, Lincoln going 
directly home, as had been agreed. 
But Douglas stopped at Princeton, 
where a chance meeting with Owen 
Lovejoy betrayed him into a viola- 
tion of the compact. This breach of 
faith should be borne in mind by 
him who would comprehend the char- 
acters of these adversaries; yet the 
little great man in retreat and cry- 
ing, “Hold, enough!" while the big 
one stay: his hand, is a still more 
significant spectacle. 

The election that ensued was vir- 
tually a defeat for Douglas. He be- 
held the majority by which he had 
twice been sent to the United States 
Senate crumble away; and when, dur- 
ing the follow winter, the new 
leg met in joint session to 
elect General Shields’s successor, the 
choice lay in the hands of the anti- 
Nebraska members, ‘Their favorite, 
consistently enough, was Lincoln. 
The champion who had so neatly 
horsed the Nebraska man, himself, 
on the local field, should have been 
granted his desire—so thought most 
of them—to continue the fight, in the 
national arena. Five of their num- 
ber, however, as pronounced in their 
Democracy as in their opposition to 
Douglas, could not bring themselves 
to vote for a Whig. They supported 
Lyman Trumbull, while the Douglas 
Democrats yoted for Shields and then 
for Governor Joel A. Matteson. After 
a number of ballots with varying and 
undecisive results, when Matteson’s 
election became imminent, Lincoln 
directed his followers to unite upon 
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Trumbull, who thus won the day. 
The new Senator, though in times 


Going to his antagonist, af-|s 


this} 


disappointmen 
tempered by the canes tion 

ing; in his stead, a David who was’ 
even less welcome than he to the 
diminutive Goliath. Indeed, no soon 
er had the brilliant Trumbull taken 
his seat than he opened the attack 
that gaye Douglas so much trouble: 
and throughout the stormy gessiom 
which followed, the Senator from 
Minots was sure to find his colleagme 
in the van of his enemies—a con 
stant reminder of that other myet- 
erate opponent at home. 

Busy as Lincoln was at the bar the 
next féw years, no move of the Dem 
ocratic leader escaped his attention. 
When Douglas, still bidding for the 
presidential nomination that had 
twice slipped through his fingers, cAst 
a defence of the Dred Scott decision 
into the southern scale beside the re 
peal of the compromise, the speech 
did not long remain unanswered by 
his vigilant critic. Both addresses 
were made in Springfield during 
June, 1 At the time, the Sena 
tor's term had almost two years stilt 
to run, yet Lincoln's fancy appears 
to have carried him for 4 moment 
away from the important Issues un- 
der discussion to the day when Doug- 


Jas could again be brought t 
Said he: S aoe 


“Three years 


and a half ago, Jud 
Douglas brough 5 ee 


t forward his famous 
Nebraska bill. The country was af 
once In a blaze. He scorned all op- 
position, and carried it throug 
gress. Since then he has sce: 
self -superseded in a 
nomination by one Indorsing the gen 
eral doctrine of his measure, km af 
the same time standing clear of the 
odium of its untimel: agitation and 
its gross breach of national fail: 
aud he ha3 seen that successful rival 
constitutional) elected, not by the 
strength of friends, but by tue divis 
ion of adversaries, being in a popr- 
lar minority of nearly four hundred 
thousand votes, He has seen his 
chief aids in his own State, Shields 
and Richardson, politically speaking, 
successively tried, convicted, and ex- 
ecuted for an offence not their own, 
but his. And now he sees his owe 
case standing next on the docket for’ 
Erin tauaeney 

The speaker might have adde@ 
that when the trial took place, he 
hoped to conduct the prosecution- 

Douglas gauged the full measure 
of his peril. He needed no Limcohr 
to point out that the Democracy of 
Mlinois would not foliow even hie 
lead into the slaveholders’ camp. 
And, if he should fail to carry bis 
own State, what support could he ex 
pect from his party throughout tie 
nation? At the same time, that party, 
or rather the dominating faction 
thereof, was committing itself more 
unreservedly, at every step, to the 
Slavery cause. In this dilemma, 
Douglas seized the horn that pre 
sented itself first. He determined te 
preserve, above all things, his Sead 
ership at home, and, thus strength— 
ened, to maintain it thereafter, a= 
best he might, abroad. To aceom- 
plish the one purpose, withont en— 
tirely losing sight of the other, he de- 
ised a straddle—"the great princé 
as he called it, “of popular sov- 
nty.”” According to this doc 
, the people of a State or a Ter 

were free to have slavery or 
not as they might choose. Of course 
such a choice, so far as it wonld.op- 
erate to exclude slavery from fhe 
Territories, was virtually barred by 
the Dred Scott decision, of which 
Douglas had warmly approved; but 
the inconsistency of his attitude gave 
him no concern, as long as it left 
him, like Hosea Biglow's “‘satty's fee 
tory” candidate, ‘frontin’ South ‘by 
North."’ That is to say, fairly onthe 
track to the Senate, in 1858, and not 
turned too far away from the road 
that might Icad to the White House, 
in 1860. \Vhen, in the winter af 
1857 however, President Bu- 
chanan and other Democratic leaders 
sought to obtain the admission of 
Kansas into the Union, with a pro- 
slayery constitution that had mot 
been properly submitted to the peo- 
ple of the Territory, Douglas found 
himself at the parting of the ways, 
Support of the scheme involyed fhe 


political ruin in Ulinois, as 

s in other Northern States; op- 
ition to it threatened similar dis 

for his hopes in the South 
With prompt decision, he took bis 
Stand against the President. Where- 
upon ensued the bitter struggle over 
Kansas that for a brief hour revealett 
Douglas at his best. To tell Row 
brilliantly he fought in the Semafe 
for “the great principle,” how man 
fully he bore himse! under the 
heavy hand of the administration, 
how courageously he braved Ge 
abuse of old friends, and with what 
dignity he received the praise of life 
long enemies, would take us off the 
line of our ive. Yet all this 
came hear ing an important 
bearing on the fortunes of that pax- 
ticular enemy with which we are 

concerned. 

Lincoln, as election time drew 
near, W with chagrin not only that 
Douglas had recovered his popularity 
among northern Democrats, but that 
some of the influential of the 
Republican began to regarf 
him with f uch leaders of the 
new party as eley, Bowles, Wik 
son, Colfax, Banks. Burlingame, anti 
Blair, dazzled by the hope of gaining 
so powerful an ally, counseled ‘the 
Mlinois Republicans to unite wif 
the Douglas Democrats in returning 
him to the Senate. This alliance 
would have committed the anti-slay- 
ery cause, in an important State, te 
the keeping of a politician who. te 
use his own phrase, cared not 
whether slavery was “voted down or 
yoted up," and whose entire career, 
notwithstanding his course in the 
Kanzas affair, should have rendered 
him an object of distrust to the Re 
publican party. Its aid of Dougkas, 

{ the time, would have 
involved the gross betrayal of its own 
local leader; for Lincoln’s sacrifices 
—to say nothing of his ability and 
his services—entitled his candidaey 
to the undivided support of his party- 
That this support should, even for = 
moment, be disputed with him by 
one against whom he and most of Bis 
followers had, all their lives, beew 
arrayed, is its own commentary ow 
the adroitness of Douglas. So reat 
Seemed the danger that Lincole ie 
came greatly troubled. He was par 
ticularly disturbed over the course 
pursued by the editor of the New 
York Tribune. “I think Greeley,” 
said he to his partner, Mr. Herndom 
“is not doing me right. His conduet, 
I believe, savors a little of Injustiee 
I am a true Republican and have 
been tried already in the hottest part 
of the anti-slavery fight, and yet E 
find him taking up Douglas, a vert 
able dodger—once a tool of the 
South, now its enemy—and pushing 
him to the front. He forgets ‘that 
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and come of them wander- 

laze of expediency which all 

it pleas in behalf of prin- 
‘failed to dispel. Meanwhile, 
the atmosphere was clear- 

t home. Illinois Republicans 
jot bring themselves to “place 
reliance,” as Seward expressed 

“On a man so slippery as Doug- 

" and when their State conyen- 
tion met at Springfield, on the 16th 

of June, 1858, they formally declared 
for the man on whom they could rely. 
Amidst great enthusiasm, and with- 
out a dissenting yoice, was passed 
the resolution: 

‘That Hon. Abraham Lincoln is 
eur first and only choice for United 
States Senator to fill the vacancy 
about to be created by the expiration 
ef Mr. Douglas’s term of office.” 

As Douglas had, with equal unani- 
mity, been endorsed, though not actu- 
ally nominated, eight weeks before, 
by the Democratic convention, the 
two men now, for the first time in 

the course of their long rivalry, faced 
_ ®ach other to do battle for the same 
high office. 

With characteristic eagerness, Lin- 
soln lost no time in beginning the 
contest. The evening of the day on 
which his nomination had been made, 
lhe addressed the convention in the 
speech which has since become fam- 
‘ous because of its radical develop- 
ment of the t “A house divided 
against itself cannot stand,” But 
what at this moment interests us 
more than the issues under discus- 
sion is the fact that the speaker de- 
yoted most of his attention to his op- 
ponent, in person. Douglas subserv- 
jent to the slave-owners, or Douglas 
in reyolt against them, was pictured 
alike unworthy of northern confi- 
dence. Moreover, his recently ac- 
quired popularity among the Repub- 
licans, though it had signally failed 
0 influence the convention, appears 
still to have worried Lincoln. “There 
are those,” said he, after speaking of 
the party’s ambition to overthrow 
the southern regime, “who denounce 
us openly to their own friends, and 
yet whisper us softly that Senator 
Douglas is the aptest instrument 
there is with which to effect that ob- 
ject. They wish us to infer all from 
the fact that he now has a little quar- 
rel with the present head of the d: 
masty, and that he has regular! 
voted with us on a single point upon 
which he and we have never differed. 
They remind us that he is a great 
man, and that the largest of us are 
yery small ones. Let this be grant- 
ed. But ‘a living dog is better than 
a dead lon.’ Judge Douglas, if not 
a dead lion for this work, is at least 
a@ caged and toothless one.” 

A lion, indeed, but not of the sort 
described by Lincoln, did the people, 
three weeks later, make of the Demo- 
eratic leader. Returning home to 
Chicago, with the glory of his gal- 
Tant fight against the administration 
still fresh about him, he opened his 
canvass there on the evening of July 
9, at a magnificent public reception. 
The speech made by the Senator on 
that occasion, from a balcony of the 
Tremont house, was a vigorous reply 
to Lincoln, of whom, in the flush of 
Ris pride, he spoke patronizingly as 
“a kind, ‘amiable, and intelligent gen- 
tleman. The speaker might have 
added ‘alert’ to this catalogue of 
good qualities, for Lincoln was pres- 


ent at the meeting, and when Doug- 


Jas had concluded, he announced, in 
answer to calls for a speech, that he 
would reply from the same place, on 
the following evening. At the time 


appointed the audience for the most 
not 


part returned, but Douglas, 
deigning to do so, went to a theatre 
instead. When he spoke in Bloom- 
ington, on the 16th of July, Lincoln 
Was again a watchful auditor, and 
the Senatar’s speech at Springfield, 
the next day, was followed, within a 
few hours, by his opponent's rejoin- 
der to the Bloomington address. This 
continued, meeting after meeting. 
Yet, however closely Lincoln pressed 
Douglas, it soon became evident that 
the “Little Giant,” with his plausible 
oratory and cleverly managed cam- 
paign machinery, had made the bet- 
ter start. Then Lincoln, recalling 
His old tactics at close quarters, chal- 
Jenged Duuglas to a series of debates. 
In response, the latter, having ac- 
cepted the proposition, stipulated 
that there were to be seven meetings, 
at places and on dates specified by 
him. The terms, as further laid 
down by Douglas, gave him the ad- 
vantage of opening and closing the 
series, of speaking eleyen times to 
his antagonist’s ten, and of having 
four openings and closes to Lincoln's 
three. That “amiable gentleman, 
however, was not entirely a strange! 
as we have seen, to the idea of giv 
ing the great man odds, so he 
Promptly accepted.the conditions. 
What manner of man Stephen A. 
Douglas had become since those 
primitive Vandalia days, when he 
started with Lincoln in the race for 
Political fame and fortune, is worthy 
sf notice at this, a critical point in 
their course. The slight, boyish fig- 
ure which, in 1834, had struck the 
big-boned member from Sangamon as 
tliat of “the least man’’ in his experi- 
ence, though no taller by 1848, had 
materially developed otherwise. A 
sturdy, thick-set frame, with broad 
shoulders and deep chest, gave evi- 
dence of physical vigor as clearly as 
the massive head, high forehead, 
flashing blue eyes, and firm, expres- 
sive mouth indicated intellectual 
strength. Whatever the shrewd, bold 
mind might plan, the body, with its 
extraordinary energy and powers of 
endurance, could evidently be relied 
on to carry out. Thus doubly forti- 
fied by nature, Douglas was an op- 
ponent to compel respect, Moreover, 
the remarkable public career which 
Had borne him, while still young, 
from unfriendly obscurity to the 
Teadership of a great party, may be 
faid to have schooled him in all the 
arts and accomplishments that make 
such a man formidable. With an ex- 
Waustive knowledge of our political 
history, and a grasp no less compre- 
Hensive of the problems that arise in 
party management, were combined 
an insight, well-nigh precise, into the 
shifting currents of popular favor. 
This store of wisdom was paralleled 
by the skill with which it was ap- 
lied. No obstacle was long suffered 
to obstruct Douglas's progress. Ques- 
tions of principle, of measures, and 
of men were all weighed alike in the 
balance of an ambition as inordinate 
as it was selfish. “Yet, so artfully did 
he manage, that people, mistaking 


‘the self-seeking politician for the 


Patriotic statesman, crowned him 


ith successive honors. 
_A member of the Illinois legisla- 
_ ture at the age of 23. State Supreme 
Court judge at 28, Congressman at 
_ 20, United States Senator at 34, and 
| & powerfully supported candidate for 
oe 


ay s 
party loo 
and to 

Through fair weather and foul it 
had clung to the man with a deyotion 
‘that has not been surpassed in the 
history of the organization. For 
Douglas knew. as possibly but one 
other American ever did, how to 
captivate at once the heads and the 
hearts of the young men. They ad- 
mired his sagacity, dash, fearlessness, 
and indomitable will; they loved him 
for the ardent, sunny temperament 
that manifested itself with equal 
readiness in a warm greeting or a 
personal service, in the reckless ex- 
penditure of his means, or in the 
good-fellowship of a convivial circle; 
but aboye all they exulted, as did 
many of their elders, over the power 
of his eloquenc Douglas was an 
orator by nature, He owed little or 
nothing of his triumphs in the Sen- 
ate and on the stump to sclolarship. 
Discarding humor, flights of fancy, 
and rhetorical ornament generally, 
he carried his hearers whithersoever 
he wovld on the flood of his earnest 
logic. flexible voice, suited to his 
terse, vigorous English, and a man- 
ner which seemed to stamp every 
word as the utterance of an oracle, 
imparted to what he said all the force 
of which the statement was capable. 
Even the most audacious sophisms or 
perversions of fact—for Douglas 
neyer hesitated at either—owed a 
certain plausibility to this impressive 
delivery, It was in running discus- 
sion, however, rather than in the 
making of a formal speech—in spon- 
taneous declamation, passionate in- 
vective, and impromptu reply, that 
he particularly excelled. Quick to 
seize upon the weakness in an op- 
ponent’s argument, adroit at making 
the most of the strength in his own, 
expert in all the wiles and strata- 
gems of controversy, unscrupulous 
about employing them to confound 
an adversary or mislead his hearer: 
he was conceded to be the best off- 
hand debater in the Senate during 
one of its brilliant epochs. The up- 
per house at the time held not a few 
orators who wrote their drafts on the 
bank of eloquence for larger amounts 
than Douglas could; but the flushest 
of them lacked so much ready change 
as he had always about him. His 
encounters with Sumner, Seward, 
Chase, Eyerett, Crittenden, Trum- 
bull, Fessenden, Hale, Wilson, as 
well as other parliamentarians of 
their class, whether he met them 
singly or sustained an assault in 
force, had gained for him an almost 
unbroken record of forensic victor- 
ies. These achievements had fixed 
the attention of the ion upon him 
as upon no other politician of the 

Small wonder that a man of 
his caliber grew arrogant. Recog- 
nizing no will but his own, he came 
to look upon opposition of any kind 
with ill-controlled passion. If to all 
this, finally, is added that twelve 
years in the Senate had led him to 
regard his seat as peculiarly his own, 
we may, form some conception’ of 
what Lincoln undertook when, in the 
Summer of 1858, he challenged Doug- 
las to debate for the place. 

Yo one realized to what heights 
Douglas had climbed more clearly 
than he who had pursued him so per- 
sistently. Lincoln's admission, not 
long before, of how wide a gap lay 
between them, makes a pathetic con- 
trast to his disparagements of former 
he, “Judge Douglas and I first be- 
came acquainted. We were both 

oung then—he a trifle younger than 
I.  Byen then we were both ambi- 
tious—I, perhaps quite as much as 
he. With me, the race of ambition 
has been a failure—a flat failure; 
with him, it has been one of splen- 
did success. His name fills the na- 
tion, and is not unknown even in for- 
eign lands. I affect no contempt for 
the high eminence he has reached 
So reached that the oppressed of my 
species might have shared with me 
in the elevation, I would rather stand 
on that eminence than wear the rich- 
est crown that ever pressed a mon- 
arch’s brow."’ In an entirely differ- 
ent vein, though not less forcibly, 
Lincoln pointed out, at the begin- 
ning of the canyass, some of Doug- 
las's further advantages over him. 
Said he: 

“Senator Douglas is of world-wide 
renown. All the anxious politicians 
of his party, or who have been of his 
party for years past, have been look- 
ing upon him as certainly, at no dis- 
tant day, to be the President of the 
United States. They have seen in 
his round, jolly, fruitful face, post- 
offices, land-offices, marshalships, 
and cabinet appointments, charge- 
ships and foreign missions, bursting 
and sprouting out in wonderful ex- 
uberance, ready to be laid hold of by 
their greedy hands. And as they 
have been gazing upon this attract- 
ive picture so long, they cannot, in 
the little distraction that has taken 
place in the party, bring themselyes 
to give up the charming hope; but 
with greedier anxiety they rush 
about him, sustain him, and give 
him marches, triumphal. entries, and 
receptions beyond what even in the 
days of his highest prosperity they 
could have brought about in his fa- 
yor. On the contrary, nobody has 
eyer expected me to be President. In 
my poor, lean, lank face, nobody has 
ever seen that any cabbages were 
sprouting out. These are disadvan- 
tages all, taken together, that the 
Republicans labor under. We haye 
to fight this battle upon principle, 
and upon principle alone.” 

Whether much principle, by the 
way, could be introduced into a con- 
flict with Douglas, the speaker, after 
twenty odd years of campaigning 
against him, was still in graye doubt. 
Having sounded the depths and shal- 
lows of his character, Lincoln had 
learned that when Douglas swore 
upon his honor—his political honor, 
at least—he was, as Master Touch- 
etone might have said, not forsworn, 
Lincoln also knew how subtly this 
moral laxness wound, like a black 
thread, through the man’s comings 
and goings; and how in the stress of 
debate, sophistry, trickery, even 
falsehood were employed to estab: 
lish his own position, or hopelessly 
to befog that of his opponent. It was 
in reference to this line of conduct 
that Lincoln once said: 

“Judge Douglas is playing cuttle- 
fish, a small species of fish that has 
no mode of defending itself, when 
pursued, except by throwing out a 
black fluid, which makes the water 
so dark the enemy cannot see it, and 
thus it escapes. 

Speaking, on another oceasion, of 
the Judge’s more dangerous quali- 
ties, he sald: , 

“It is impossible to get the ad- 
vantage of him. ven if he is worst- 
ed, he so beans himself that the peo- 
nle are bewildered and uncertain as 
to who has the better of it. The 
impossible, then, is what Lincoln 
was about to undertake. 

As for Douglas, his ostentatious 


fo hear it read: 

“Well, gentlemen, you have nom- 
inated a yery able and a yery honest 
man,’ a‘ 

A more emphatic, if not so digni- 
fied form of the comment was that 
in which it had been expressed, pri- 
vately, on several occasion! 

‘Of all the damned Whig rascals 
about Springfield, Abe Lincoln is the 
ablest and the most honest.” 

Discussing the nominee with John 
W. Forney, Douglas had obseryed: 

I shall have my hands full. )He 
is the strong man of his party—full 
of wit, facts, dates, and the best, 
stump speaker, with his droll ways 
and dry jokes, in the West. He is 
as honest as he is shrewd; and if I 
beat him, my victory will be hardly 
won.”” 

In yiew of these opinions and of 
the previous encounters upon which 
they were based, it is not surprising 
that Douglas was loath now, even 
jmore than four years before, to meet 
Lincoln in debate. When the chal- 
lenge was received, the Democratic 
leader said to certain of his political 
friends: 

“I do not feel, between you and 
me, that I want to go into this de- 
bate. The whole country knows me 
and has me measured. Lincoln, as 
regards myself, is comparatively u 
known, and if he gets the best o 
this debate—and 1 want to say he is 
the ablest man the Republicans have 
got—I shall lose everything. Should 
I win, I shall gain but little. I do 
not want to go into a debate with 
Abe.” 

Moreover, after agreeing to the 
proposed meetings—for there was 
no escape from them in 1858, any 
more than there had been in 185 
he declared to some of his support- 
ers who spoke slightingly of his an- 
tagonist: 

“Gentlemen, ‘you do not know Mr. 
Lincoln. I have known him long 
and well, and I know that! I shall 
have anything but an easy task. I as- 
sure you I would rather meet any 
other man in the country, in this 
joint debate, than Abraham Lin- 
coln.”” 

Whatever  disquietude 
manifested, in these few instances, 
was not shared by his followers. 
Looking forward to the contest with 
assurance of success, they set no 
bounds, as was their wont. to parti- 
san enthusiasm. Amidst thelr noisy 
demonstrations were heard boasts 
that Douglas would “use up and ut- 
terly demolish’’ Lincoln, that the 
country would shortly be treated to 
the spectacle of “the Little Giant 
chawing up Old Abe," and the like. 
These things naturally cast a damp- 
er over Lincoln's friends. Somewhat 
disheartened, at the outset. by the 
prestige of Douglas’s brilliant ca- 
Teer, as well as by his unquestioned 
ability, they came to regard the ap- 
proaching trial of strength with fore- 
bodings that were poorly concealed 
from their champion himself. He 
was, in fact, keenly alive to this lack 
of confidence. It showed itself in 
the comments of the Republican 
press, no less than in the talk of his 

One of them, Judge H. 

- Beckwith, of Danville, happened 
to greet him, on the street in Spring- 
field, shortly after the first meeting. 
Inquiry as to the state of things in 
Vermilion county evoked the state- 
ment by the Judge that the leader's 
friends there awaited the coming de- 
bate with deep concern. This ap- 
peared to move Lincoln, The pained 
expression that passed over his face, 
however, quickly gaye place to one 
of resolution. Then, in his half- 
serious, half-jocular way, he said, as 
he seated himself upon the steps of 
the Chenery House, before which 
they stood. 

“Sit down. I haye a moment to 
spare and will tell you a story. You 
have seen two men about to fight?” 

“Yes, many times.’ 

“Well, one of them brags about 
what he means to do. He jumps 
high in the air, cracking his heels 
together, smites his fists, and wastes 
his breath trying to scare somebody. 
You see the other fellow, he says not 
a word''—here the speaker became 
very earnest and repeated, ‘‘you see 
the other man says not a word. His 
arms are at his side, his fists are 
closely doubled up, his head is ‘drawn 
to the shoulder, and his teeth are set 
firm together. He is saving his wind 
for the fight, and as sure as it comes 
off he will win it, or die a-trying.”” 

There spoke the victor of Clary’s 
Grove. He had learned that the 
principles of mastery do not vary, 
whether they are applied to a back- 
woods scuffle or a great political con- 
troversy. : 

The Lincoln-Douglas debates, as 
they are called, were the most re- 
markable exhibitions of their kind 
in the history of the country. Never 
before nor since have two of its citi- 
zens engaged in a series of public 
discussions which involved questions 
of equal importance. Personal and 
purely local differences were over- 
shadowed, from the yery beginning, 
by what the disputants had to say 
on issues so momentous that they 
were destined, within a few years, 
to plunge the country into civil war. 
Lincoln, accordingly, did not greatly 
exaggerate when he spoke, at Quincy, 
of the seven meetings as “the suc- 
cessive acts of a drama to be enacted 
not merely in the face of audiences 
like this, but in the face of the na- 
tion and, to some extent, in the face 
of the world.”” To reconstruct these 
stirring scenes, in pen pictures, al- 
most ‘half a century after the cur- 
tain was rung down, is as much be- 
yond our power as to do justice by 
the actors, in any summary of their 
speeches. Only a careful reading of 
the 263 pages in which the debates 
have been preserved will convey an 
adequate idea of how brilliantly, 
from the intellectual point of view, 
both conducted themselyes. Now 
Douglas appears to prevail, now Lin- 
coln. One page persuades us that 
slavery is constitutional, and that 
ach commonwealth should be al- 
lowed to have “the institution,” or 
not, as it elects. We turn the leaf, 
and lo! we are convinced that slay- 
ery is wrong, and ought, at least, to 
;be restricted. The question at issue 
in the debates, however—their mor- 
als and their politics—lie beyond the 
scope of our present inquiry. Look 
we then to the debaters themselves. 
The jaunty manner in which 
Douglas had talked down to Lin- 
coln, at the commencement of the 
canvass, in Chicago, had not left him 
when he opened the joint meetings, 
in Ottawa. At some of the interven- 
ing Democratic rallies, he had, it is 
true, so far forgotten himself as to 
indulge in violent utterances against 
his opponent; but when they stood 
face to face again, he patted him on 
the back, as before, And the caress 
was not the less gentle because it 


Douglas 


He 
Was more successful In his occupa- 
tion than I was in mine, and hence 
miore fortunate in this world’s goods. 
Lincoln is one of those peculiar men 
who perform with admirable skill 
everything which they undertake. I 
made as good a school teacher as 1 
could, and when a cabinet maker I 
made a good bedstead and tables, al- 
though my old boss sald I succeeded 
better with bureaus and secretaries 
than with anything else; but I be- 
lieve that Lincoln was always more 
Sitccessful in business than 1, for his 
business enabled him to get into the 
legislature. I met him there, how- 
ever, and had sympathy with him, 
because of the uphill struggle we 
both had in life. - He was then Jpst 
aS good at telling an anecdote as 
now. He could beat any of the boys 
wrestling, or running a foot race, in 
pitching quoits, or tossing a copper; 
‘ould ruin more liquor than all the 
boys of the town together, and the 
dignity and impartiality with which 
he presided at a horse race or fist 
fight excited the admiration and won 
the praise of everybody that was 
present and participated. I sym- 
pathized with him because he was 
struggling with difficulties, and so. 
was I. Mr. Lincoln served with me 
in the legislature in 1836, when we 
both retired, and he subsided, or be- 
came submerged, and he was lost 
sight of as a public man for some 
years. In 1846, when Wilmot intro- 
duced his celebrated proyiso and the 
bolition tornado swept over the 
Lincoln again turned up as 
member of Congress from the Sanga- 
mon district. I was then in the Sen- 
ate of the United States, and was 
glad to wi fend and 
companion.” 

But the-“‘old friend and compan- 
ion,” when he arose to reply, was in 
no mood for compliments. bit of 
sarcasm was his only reference to 
the other’s patronage. 

“As the Judge had complimented 
me,” said he, “with these pleasant. 
titles (I must confess to my weak- 
ness) I was a little ‘taken,’ for, iteame 
from a great man. I was not vei 
much accustomed to flattery, and it 
came the sweeter to me, I was rath- 
er like the Hoosier with the ginger- 
bread, when he said he reckoned he 
loved it better than any other man, 
and got less of it. As the Judge had 
So flattered me, I could not make up. 
my mind that he meant to deal un- 
fairly with me.” 

It was a matter of fact, however, 
that Douglas had throughout, with 
the artfulness in which he knew no 
peer, so misrepresented Lincoln's 
career and misstated his principles 
as to place him almost entirely on 
the defensive. Purely defensive tac- 
ties, whether in physical or intellect- 
ual contests, rarely succeed. Hence 
the advantage, as the first debate 
closed, appeared to rest with the 
“Little Giant.” Lincoln's speech, it 
is true, had been received with en- 
thusiasm, and, as he left the plat- 
form, his excited supporters, lifting 
him upon their shoulders, had car- 
tied him, with songs and huzzas, to 
the place where he was to spend the 
night. Still, this happened in a Re- 
publican district, and his well-wish- 
ers elsewhere, as they read the re- 
port of the discussion in cold type, 
might with reason have renewed 
their fears for the result. 

There was a change in the situa- 
tion when next the champions met— 
at Freeport. Here Lincoln assumed 
the offensive, and thenceforth, to the 
end of the series, he frequently fore- 
ed the fighting. Coolly parrying his 
antagonist’s most dangerous blows, 
he countered with a foree under 
which the redoubtable Douglas 
sometimes reeled. That gentleman's 

ir of ‘superiority soon disappeared. 

The pace became too hot for any 
such pretence. All his remarkable 
dialectic powers were called into play 
to combat a logic keener than his 
own and a straightforward persist- 
ence of purpose that no artifice could 
turn aside. While his sophisms were 
confuted and his untruths exposed, 
he had a way of introducing them 
over and, over again in bewilder- 
ing guises. Not Proteus him- 
self took so many shapes be- 
fore he gave up the truth. Nor 
was the little old man of the sea en- 
meshed, at last, in his fetters more 
securely than was the “Little Giant’ 
in the chain of reasoning that Lin- 
coln so deftly wound around him. 
Twist and turn how he would, Doug- 
las could not extricate himself. Los- 
ing his temper as he lost ground, he 
fell upon his adversary with person- 
alities which the latter was not slow 
to return in kind. Then Douglas 
protested. s 

“Does Mr. Lincoln,” he said at 
Galesburg, “wish to push these 
things to the point of personal diffi- 
culties here? I commenced this con- 
test by treating him courteously and 
kindly; I always spoke of him in 
words of respect, and in return he 
has sought, and is now seeking, to dl- 
yert public attention from the enor- 
mity of his revolutionary principles 
by impeaching men’s sincerity and 
integrity, and inviting personal quar- 
rels.”" 

To which Mr. Lincoln replied: 

“I do not understand but what he 
impeaches my honor, my veracity, 
and my candor, and because he does 
this, I do not understand that I am 
bound, if f see a truthful ground for 
it, to keep my hands off of him. As 
Soon as I learnéd that Judge Doug- 
las was disposed to treat me in this 
way, I signified in one of my speech- 
es that I should be driven to draw 
upon whatever of humble resources I 
might have—to adopt a new course 
with him, I was not entirely sure 
that I should be able to hold my own 
with him, but I at least had the pur- 
pose made to do as well as I could 
upon him; and now I say that I will 
not be the first to ery, ‘Hold!’ 1 
think it originated with the Judge, 
and when he quits, I probably will. 
But I shall not ask any fayors at all. 
He asks me, or he asks the audience, 
if I wish to push this matter to the 
point of personal difficulty. I tell 
him, No. He did not make a mis- 
take in one of his early speeches, 
when he called me an ‘amiable’ man, 
though perhaps he did when he call- 
ed me an ‘intelligent’ man. It really 
hurts me yery much to suppose that 
I have wronged anybody on earth. 1 
again tell him, No. I very much pre- 
fer, when this canvass shall be over, 
however it may result, that we at 
least part without any bitter recol- 
lections of personal difficulties. The 


Judge, in his concluding speech at 


upon these principles, he will prob- 
ably not find me departing from the 
Same course.’ 

This fairly indicates Lincoln's at- 
titude. Thrice armed in the justice 
of his position, he held it with equal 
vigor, against argument or abuse, 
changing weapons as his adversary 
changed his, and eyincing no ani- 
mosity, even while he dealt the most 
telling strokes. His customary hu- 
mor was, however, to a large extent, 
noticeable for its absence, When 
urged by his friends to introduce 
some of his wit illustrations and 
amusing anecdotes, so that audiences 
might applaud him as often as thoy 
did Douglas, he refused, sayins 

“The oceasion is too seriou The 
issues are too grave. I do not seek 
applause, or to amuse the people, out 
to convince them. 

Moreover, beyond the cloud of lo- 
cal voters that enyeloped the rade 
platforms in the Illinois clearings, ie 
Saw what these friends and what 
Douglas himself too often lost sight 
of—the listening nation. To this 

ger forum Lincoln addressed him- 
self. He was eager enough for the 
exalted office at stake; but what ap- 
pealed as much, ff not more, to his 
ambition, was the hope of overcom 
ing his ancient rival, in the eyes of 
the whole country. 

One incident of the debates is, in 
this connection, of particular inter- 
est. At the first meeting, Douslas 
challenged Lincoln to answer a 5 5 
of seven interrogatories, based on 
the slavery problem. ‘They were 
shrewdly calculated to entrap him 
into inconsistencies, or to elicit ex- 
pressions of radical doctrine for 
which the people at large were hard- 
ly prepared. Lincoln did not formal- 
ly reply at once, but during the in- 
terval between that and the follow- 
ing debate, he got ready a set of 
answers, remarkable for their blend- 
ing of adroitness and candor. At the 
Same time, as ‘questions’! is a game 
that two play, he framed four 
interrogatories, designed, in their 
turn, to embarrass Douglas. This 
was ecially so of the one which 
read: 

Can the people of a United States 
Territory, in any lawful way, against 
the wish of any citizen of the United 
States, “exclude slavery from its lim- 
its, prior to the formation of a State 
constitution?” 

The question would bring the au- 
thor of “popular sovereignty” face to 
face with the irrreconcilable contra- 
diction between his theory that the 
people of a Territory had the right to 
exclude slavery, or not, as they wish- 
ed, and his defense of the Dred Scott 
decision, according to which they 
had no such right. Was it wise, 
however, to give Douglas this oppor- 
tunity for patching up the defect in 
his’ armor? said the Repub- 
lican leaders, to whom Lincoln sub- 
mitted the questions, on the eve of 
the Freeport meeting,—unanimous- 
ly, “No.” Douglas, they said in ef- 
fect, would not of his own accord, 
for fear of further offending the 
South, touch upon the subject any 
more than he found necesss Con- 
sequently, his support of the decision 
might be attacked to advantage, On 
the other hand, argued they, if forc- 
ed to give a categorical answer, he 
will say, “Yes,” adhere to “popular 
sovereignty,” declare that the de- 
cision is an abstract proposition de- 
pendent for its force upon local leg- 
islation, and thus gain a number of 
still doubtful votes. f 

“If he does that,’ said Lincoln, 
“he can never be President.” 

“But,” replied one of his friends, 
“he may be Senator.’ 

“Perhaps,” rejoined Lincoln, but I 
am after larger game. The battle of 
1860 is worth a hundred of this.” 

His anxious supporters labored 
with him to the last moment before 
the debate opened, in the hope of 
persuading him: to abandon that 
question. They protested, not un- 
reasonably, against jeopardizing the 
present canvass for one that was two 
years distant, but their candidate, 
with the self-reliance that customori- 
ly followed his careful study of the 
subject, persisted in his purpose. 
When ihe question was put, Doug- 
las answered as had been predicted, 
and how accurately the effects of 
that answer had been forecast by the 
questioner, we shall presently see. 

Important as the debates were, 
they constituted but a small part of 
this memorable canvass. To consid- 
er all the elements that entered into 
the contest, and to credit each with 
its precise bearing upon the result, 
would be difficult, if not impossible. 
A number of speakers—aspirants for 
state offices and politicians generally 
—Ssupported one or the other, as the 
case might be, of the senatorial can- 
didates. The adyantage, in this re- 
spect, owing to the eloquent aid of 
Trumbull probably lay with Lincoln. 
It is agreed, on the other hand, that 
circumstances fayored Douglas, and 
that nothing did this to so great an 
extent as the hostility of President 
Buchanan. The administration par- 
ty’s effort to compass the Senato: 
defeat, its nomination of the third 
State ticket to divide the Democratic 
vote, its virulent attacks upon him in 
the press, and its abuse of Federal 
patronage to punish his supporters, 
seryed merely to close up the ranks 
of those supporters, as they glorified 
the most heroic courage with which 
he fought Republicans in front, and 
Buchanan Democrats in the rear. 
Moreover, the animosity of the Presi- 
dent and his pro-slayery adherents 
against Douglas kept alive the sym- 


pathy of prominent Republicans, asi 


other anti-administration 
leaders, throughout the coun 
They loved the “Little Giant’— 
somewhat as they did those who 
cherished a nobler Democrat, of a 
later day—for the enemies he had 
made, and their influence brought 
him many times as many yotes as 
Buchanan took. Indeed, a single fa- 
yorable letter, penned at a critical 
point in the struggle by Senator Crit- 
tenden, of Kentucky, turned the 
wayering scale in enough districts to 
insure the election of Douglas. 

But what Douglas himself accom- 
plished and how close his competitor 
kept to him, through it all, are the 
striking features of the contest. 
Irom the midsummer eyening on 
which it was opened by the Demo- 
cratic candidate in Chicago to the 
night before election, when he tried, 
during a chill Noyember storm, to 
deliver his closing speech, in that 
same city, Douglas made a fight as 
spirited as it was able. Traversing 
the length and breadth of the State, 
he spoke at all hours and places, re- 
gardless of weather or personal fa- 
tigue. In the one hundred working 
days between July 9 and November 
2, he made, according to his own 


Well as 


statement, one hundred and thirty 


as coul 
ously fitted cars, filled with a retinue 
of friends, carried him to many of his 
appointments, as one contem porary 
says, 
approach was announced to the wait- 
ing crowds by salutes fired from can- 
non mounted on a platform car, and 
by the music of a brass band. 
cessions, banners, triumphal arches, 
decorations, 
fireworks, and the boisterous enthu- 
Siasm of the people—manufactured, 
when it failed 
stimulated Douglas, as would indeed 
have been the case with a man of 
weaker fiber, 
Drawing upon all his resours 
terial no less than physical and intel- 
lectual, he cashed the obligations un- 
der which so many rested for polit- 
ieal favors, 
fund that was disbursed 
ish hand. 
leaving him deeply in debi 
we estate to the extent, it is said, 
of 

sum and 
five hundred dollars, or thereabouts, 
to the Republican fund, form a con- 
trast, 
tween the candidates and their meth- 
ods, that ran through the entire can- 
vass, 


tomary electioneering devices 
lacking among Lincoln's followers, 
hut their leader disliked “fizzlegigs 
and 


tea 
vote, the former replied, as much as 
his managers would let him, upon 
the stump; while the one was cus- 


the most elegant carriage to be ob- 
tained, the other was drawn about 


and, 


best railroad facilities 
or influence could 


did, with scant favor. 
on the road wher 
the two great politicians were held,” 


cial train or a special car was fur- 


Lincoln, when he failed to get trans- 


from headquarters to permit no pas- 


often brought into requi 


appointment in the southern part of 


called- Egypt—mr. 


lic 


of laughter and sald, ‘Boys, the gen- 


called by Major 
and I,” says he, “were at the Cen- 


came on and we were tired, having 


The train came and 


self 


Douglas men, however, profiting by 


Di 


be, at every turn, Luxuri- 


like a conquering hero.” His 


is 


Pro- 


receptions, serenades, 


to be spontaneous— 


to strenous exertion. 
es, ma- 


into a large campaign 
vith a lav 
His own contributions, 
drained 
eighty thousand dollar: 
Lincoln's subseription 


This 


of fly 


typical of the difference be- 


either enthusiasm the cus- 


were 


nor 


fireworks," to use his own 
e, as much as his competitor 
red them. While the latter omit- 


no flourish that might gain a 
‘0 


tomarily driven through a town in 


not infrequently on a farm-wagon; 

what was of the greatest im- 
portance, while Douglas enjoyed the 
that money 
secure, Lincoln 
had to cover the same ground as he 
“At all points 
meetings between 


thi 


relites Colonel Lamon, “either a spe-|to 


nished to Judge Douglas; but Mr. 
portation on the regular trains,|sh 
in time to meet his appointments, 
was reduced to the necessity of go- 
ing as freight. There being orders 


in 


Senger to travel on freight trains, 
Mr. LincoIn’s persuasive powers were 
The 
favor was granted or re! d accord- 
ing to the politics of the conductor. 
On one occasion, in going to meet an 


th 


su 
the State—that section of Tllinois 
Lincoln and I, 
with other friends, were traveling in 
the ‘caboose’ of a freight train, when 
we were switched off the main tr 

to allow a special train to pass in 
which Mr. Lincoln’s more aristocrat- 
rival was being conveyed. The 
passing train was decorated with 
banners and flags, and carried a band 
of music which was playing ‘Hail to 
the Chief.’ As the train whistled 
past, Mr. Lincoln broke out in a fit 


sa 


Tr evide smelt no 


tleman in that ca 
royalty in our carriag: 

Another incident in point is re- 
Whitney. ‘‘Lineoln 
to 
tralia agricultural fair, the day after] ju 
the debate at Jonesboro. Night 


been on the fair grounds all day. We 
were to go north on the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad. The train was due at 
midnight, and the depot was full of 
people. I managed to get a chair 
for Lincoln in the office of the Super- 
intendent of the railroad but small 
politicians would intrude so that he 
could scarcely get a moment's sleep. 
Was filled in- 
stantly. I got a seat near the door 
for Mr. Lincoln and mys: e s 
worn out and had to meet Douglas 
the next day at Charleston 
empty car, called a saloon car, was 
hitched on to the rear of the train 
and locked up, I asked the con- 
ductor, who knew Lincoln and my 
well—we were both attorneys 
of the road,—if Lincoln could not 
ride in that car; he was exhausted 
and needed re but the conductor 
refused. I afterward got him in by a 
stratagem. At the same time, George 
B. McClellan in person (then 
President of the road) was taking 
Douglas around in a special car and 
special train; and that was the un- 
just treatment Lincoln got from the 
Illinois Central Railroad.” 
Nevertheless, as the struggle drew 
to a close, the favored candidate, 
Vigorous as he was, almost succumb- 
ed to the strain, and his voice be- 
came so hoarse that it was painful 
to hear him. On the other hand, 
Lincoln, who, without making so 
many speeches, had probably endur- 
ed all that Douglas had and more, 
appeared to be in prime condition. 
His voice was clear, his eye as 
bright, and h's step as firm as if he 
were about to begin, not to end, one 
of the severest of political conflicts. 
The election, which took place on 
November 2, resulted in a virtual 
victo} but at the same time, an ac- 
tual defeat for Lincoln. His party, 
waking heavy gains over its returns 
in 1856 when Buchanan carried Illi- 
nois, polled the largest popular yote 
and elected its State ticket. The 


tu 


su 
of 


ca 


in, 


al 


ou 


inequalities in the apportionment of 
legislative districts, as well as by the 
fact that eight out of thirteen State 
Senators who held over were Demo- 
crats, had a majority, on joint bal- 
lot, in the legislature. When that 
body met in January, 18 it ac- 
cordingly re-elected Douglas. 
Lincoln took his defeat as resign- 
edly as could be expected. He was, 
as we have seen, not unprepared for 
such a result; yet this second check 
to his ambitions must have 
borne hard upon a man who once 
said he “would rather have a full 
term In the Senate than in the Presi- 
dency.” The courageous, hopeful 
letters written by him, at about this 
time, do not—it is safe to say—re- 
veal all his emotions. He felt, as he 
quaintly told a sympathetic friend, 
“like the boy that stumped his toe.— 
It hurt too bad to laugh and he was 
too big to cry." The toe had, on this 
occasion, not been seriously injured, 
however, for the big boy was still 
tunning with>the little one, Their 
Dames were thenceforward linked to- 
gether in the public mind. Those 
who had watched the contest atten- 
tatively agreed, for the most part, 
that Lincoln’s failure had been as 
brilliant as Douglas's success, While 
the Senator had merely maintained 
the great prestige already establish- 
ed by him, throughout the land, his 
comparatively unknown opponent 
had leaped at one bound, as it were, 


speakin, 
1859. 
him 
didate, 
sorb him—he absorbs them. 
-|would come 
Douglas men, 
having endorsed eyery 
doctrines upon the great subject with 
Which the whole nation Is engaged at 
the hour. 
mer of that year, we find the speaker 
expressing un 

“friends, 


tour that 
bates, reveal how 
fatal, his leadership might have been 


Part; 


with the approach of the fall elec. 
tions, when pa 


crats, 
September, 1 


tions, add 
ous quarters in the North, had been 
declined; but, when the Buck 
publi 


vas regarded as his 
tagonis 
Douglas, by a few day: 
and at Cincinnati 
made two effective speeches. 
dealt not sole 


oration at the metropolis 
fac 
trover 
have seen, some 
months before, in the little western 


their political supporters. 
publicans and the 
crats, entering upon the most 
mentous 


igner of tt] 


his master. 


After the conflict, Lincoln turned 


his attention again to “his somewhat 
neglected h 
though these were, 


private affairs. Urgent 


interesting to note—take his 


thoughts from the doctrines he had 
combatted, or from the man who had 
Sought to uphold them. Douglas and 
“Douglasism,”” 
word, 
Joint 
strange to relate, he deemed it nk 
essary 
leader anew, 
side of, the Republican ranks. 
members of the party, 
ing what the recent discussions had 
disclosed, 
the organi 
Power under the standard of the vic- 
torious Senator. 

coln's friends, for 
his defeat, entertained this idea; but 
their leader—needless to say. 
no opportunity to counteract it. 
the Republican Party of 


fo use Lincoln's own 
were still at every turn the 
objects of his attacks. Fo! 


to oppose the Democratic 
within, as well as out- 
Some 
notwithstand- 


,bersisted in the hope that 
zation might yet march to 


Even a few of Lin- 
4 brief period after 


lost 
‘Let 
linois dal- 
said he, 
spring of 
in behind 
their can- 
not ab- 
They 
out at the end all 
all claimed by him as 
one of his 


with Judge Douglas,” 
at Chicago, in the 
Let them fall 
and make him 
and they do 


As late as the midsum- 


Siness at seeing his 
ds, leaning toward ‘popular 
vereignty’” and toward its author, 


‘the most dangerous enemy of Lib- 


y because the most insidious one. 
© warnings were re-enforced by 


the conduct of the Senator himself. 
That wily 
had secured 
toward the 
eet support which he had alien- 
ate; 
ances, about this time, 


politician, as soon as he 
hia re-election, turned 
South to regain the pro- 
t Freeport. His public utter- 
particularly 
made on a southern 
followed the de- 
disastrous, if not 


e speeches 


clo: 


the high aims of the Republican 


But this peril passed over, 


lines were again so 


arp] drawn that Lincoln and 


Douglas found themselves, as usual, 


opposing camps. 

At the request of the Ohio Demo- 

Douglas visited that State in 
» to help them elect 

ticket. Similar invita- 

essed to Lincoln from yari- 


eir local 


e Re 
ans asked him to come and an- 
the speeches of this man who 
particular an- 
complied. Following 
at Columbus 
respectively, 

‘They 
y with what had been 
id at those places, but indeed, with 


he 


most, if not all, of the important ar- 
guments 
leader in his addresses and his con- 
tributions to the press since the de- 
bates. 


made by the Democratic 


For now, more than eyer, 
In tenaciously stuck to Doug- 
No public word or act of the 


Senator escaped the notice of his in- 
defatigable rival. 
election, which resulted in favor of 
the Republicans, Lincoln journeyed 


After the Ohio 


Kansas. 
dge~ from 


There as elsewhere, to 
the reports of his 


speeches—or rather from the frag- 
ments of several that have be 

served. y. 
gether with the expounder of the doi 
trine, 
mind. 
when he delivered at Cooper Inst! 


popular sovereignt to- 


was still) uppermost in h 
And a few weeks thereafte: 


te, in New York, the most elabo- 


rate address of his life, that same 


bject fur 
Douglas’ 


hed a theme, and one 
speeches, a text. The 
was, in 
, a grand summing up of the con- 
¥ opened by Lincoln, as we 
hat over twenty 


pital. By a sort of political mir- 


acle, the arena in which ,the contest- 
ants then faced es 
unexampled rapidity, grown until it 
became coextens 
country. 


h other had, with 


ve with the entire 
A nation had been watch- 
g the men and weighing the merits 


of their quarrel. The time for a final 
decision between them was almost at 
hand. 


When the Republican national 


convention met in Chicago, in May, 
1860, it passed over Seward, Chase, 
and other 

sought the presidency, to nominate 
Lincoln. 


recognized leaders, who 
This choice, though the 
d considerations which fed 
t were manifold, had its basis 


primarily on the record made by him 
in the fight against Douglas. 
sharp as had been that conflict be- 
tween the two men, a sharper one, to 


For, 


1 appearances, impended between 
The Re- 
northern Demo- 
mo- 
campaign of 
hed embodied in their 


presidential 


wr history, 


respective platforms the principles at 
issue throughout the debates. 
sequently, 
candidates who were to stand upon 
these platforms, they 
garded ¥ 
in one Important sense at least, their 
logical 


Con- 
when they came to select 


naturally 
themselves 


re- 
the debat as, 
standard-bearers. So Lincoln 

at Chicago, and five 
the Democratic national 
at Baltimore nominated 


named 
s later, 
ion 


Douglas. 


But the second nomination was 


relatively a very different affair from 
the first 
imous vote of his party; Douglas was 
chosen by a mere rump. The Dem- 
ocracy had split across its middle, 
leaving the Senator from Ilinois at 
the head of the northern half, and 
face to face with 
by his competitor at Freeport. In the 
debate at that place, Douglas, as will 
be remembered, had been entrapped 
into an out-and-out declaration of 
his attitude toward slavery in the 
Territories, 
had said, answering Lincoln's 
tion, “what way the Supreme Court 
may hereafter decide as to the ab- 
stract question whether slave 
or may not go into a Territory under 
the Constitution, the people have the 
lawful means to-Introduce it or ex- 
clude it as they please, for the re: 

son that slavery cannot exist a day 
or an hour anywhere, 
supported by local police regulations. 
Those police regulations can only be 
established by the local legislature; 
and 
Slayery, they will elect representa- 
tives to that body who will by un- 
friendly legislation effectually 
vent the introduction of it into their 
midst.” This rare sophism, ‘as thin,’ 
to use a Lincolnian illustration, “as 
the homeopathic soup that was made 
by boiling the shadow of a pigeon 


Lincoln received the unan- 


the fate foreseen 


“It matters not,’” he 


ques- 


y may 


unless it is 


if the people are opposed to 


pre- 


they did not—it 


raised their voices in condemnation 


— evide 
Beaptaly, increasing numbers, and, if 


8 oyer the subterfuge of 

y legislation” had not sub- 

d before a storm of protest arose 
enunciation of Doug- 

la ‘Freeport heresy,” so- 
called, filled the pro-slavery press; 
rents of Buchanan, pointing to 
jbnoxious ayowal as conclusive 
nee of apostasy, assailed him in 


the 
possible, more bitterly than ever; 
_ while those of the Southern leaders: 


who might haye overlooked his quar- 
rel with the administration also 


of what they regarded as a betrayal 
of their dearest interests. In yain 
had Douglas hurried South, after the 
debate, with speeches that commend- 
ed slavery. Fruitless were the ad- 
dresses and pamphlets in which he 
had sought to defend his position, 

To no purpose had it been pointed 

out that he was pursuing the only 

‘course which the Democratic party 

could hope for success in the free 

States, “His explanations explana- 
* tory of explanations explained,” as 

Lincoln facetiously described them, 

appeared indeed to be “intermin- 

yet all without avail. By that 
answer at Freeport—a formal decla- 
ration at least of theories previously 
hinted at—Douglas had destroyed 
what remained of his Southern pres- 
tige. The slayeholders could have 
forgiven much in a man who through- 
out his entire career, more efficiently 
than any other Northern politician, 
had fetched and carried for them; 
but this shifty doctrine, proclaiming 
“the institution” at the mercy of lo- 
cal laws, put forth as it was, on the 
eve of their last desperate civil cam- 
paign, had marked him for sacrifice. 
Hence the Southern delegates to the 
Democratic national convention were 
resolved—cost what it might—upon 
the overthrow of their once service- 
able champion, His rthern sup- 
porters, on the other hand, were as 
determined to make him their can- 
didate. After a number of stormy 
sessions, in which the two factions 
drew farther and farther apart, the 
members from “the cotton States,” 
together with their sympathizers 
from other sections, seceded to or- 
ganize the pro-slayery convention 
that nominated John C. Breckin- 
ridge; and what was left of the na- 
tional convention chose Douglas to 
lead its forlorn hope. 
So the “Little Giant’’ and the big 
one entered upon what proved to be 
their last contest. Douglas was heay- 
ily handicapped. His support in the 
South, as if it had not been suffic- 
jently reduced by the disruption of 
the Democratic party and the candi- 
dacy of Breckinridge, was still fur- 
ther-impaired by the nomination, on 
a fourth ticket, of John Bell, of Ten- 
nessee. Yet Douglas was game. Dis- 
regarding the wisdom and good taste 
that have, with rare exceptions, re- 
strained presidential candidates from 
advocating their own election, he 
threw himself into the fight with all 
the energy which had characterized 
his previous campaigns. In an ex- 
tensive tour through the country, he 
made many speeches, striking now 
at this competitor, now at that. His 
old opponent, however, for the first 
time in the history of their rivalry, 
was mute. Lincoln's cause was ad- 
yocated by capable men enough, yet 
it must have irked him to remain at 
home inactive while Douglas, trayel- 
ing from city to city, continued to 
state his side of their debate. The 
Democratic leader, in truth, present- 
ed no new arguments, and his old 
ones the Republican had, over and 
over, refuted. Popular sovereignty 
and the Freeport doctrine—t 
nostrums of an unscrupulous polit! 
cal quack—had, thanks to Lincoln, 
been exposed in all their futility 
The time for shifts and delusions had 
passed. Symptoms of trouble multi- 
plied on every hand. Columbia was 
sick—sick unto death. A black fever 
was upon her. Heroic treatment 
alone might save her. In this ex. 
tremity, which of the two men—for 
the choice really lay between them 
ould the nation trust? The de- 
cision rested with the Northern 
States. Small wonder that, with a 
single exception, they turned from 
the charlatan and placed themselves 
in the hands of the master who had 
discredited him. Lincoln was elect- 
ed. He led Douglas, at the polls, by 
about five hundred thousand yotes 
and in the electoral college, his bal- 
lots were 180 to Douglas’s 12. What 
the result might have been had the 
candidate of the Northern Democrats 
receiyed the nomination of a united 
party, with but Lincoln and himself 
in the field, is, of course, purely a 
matter for speculation. The votes 
that were cast for Breckinridge and 
Bell, together with his own, would 
have given Douglas a majority on 
popular ballot; yet even so, his total 
from the electors would haye been 
28, and whether or not he 
e improved upon that fig- 
a single-handed canvass 
against Lincoln, is beyond reason- 
able conjecture. In any event, de- 
feated, North and South, he had 
ceased to be a yital factor in politi- 
eal caleulations. All were 
turned upon his succes: 
the long race between Lincoln and 
Douglas was finished, and Lincoln 
had won. 

When the president-elect, on in- 
anguration day, stepped out upon the 
platform that had been erected in 
front of the eastern portico of the 
capitol, he found the senior senator 

from Illinois among the distin- 
guished men who sat awaiting him. 

Mr. Lincoln, as if to add to the noy- 
elty of the situation, was dressed in 
fine clothes, of which, for the mo- 
ment, he appeared to be all too con- 
scious. In one hand he held a new 
silk hat; in the other a gold-headed 
cane. What to do with them per- 
plexed him. After some hesitation, 
he put the cane into a corner; but 
he could find no place for the hat, 
which he evidently was unwilling to 
lay on the rough board floor. As he 
stood there in embarrassment, with 
the waiting multitude looking up 
curiously at him, his old rival came 
to his rescue. Taking the precious 
‘hat from its owner’s hand, Douglas 
held it, while Lincoln took the oath 
of office and delivered his inaugural 
address, The incident, simple in it- 
self, forms a dramatic climax to the 
lifelong competition between them. 
As Lincoln stands forth crowned 
with the highest honors to which 
their conflicting ambitions - had 
aspired, Douglas, in the background, 
humbly holds the victor’s hat. 


———_. 


Two of the horses in the six-horse 
team hitched to the Conestoga wagon 
which hauled Abraham Lincoln to 
the scene of the debate on August 


“\Delivered in Freeport, August 


27, 


1908, the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the Lincoln and Douglas De- 
Date, by His Friend and 
‘Admirer. 


HON. W. T. DAVIDSON 


of Lewistown, 


Mr. Davidson on being introduced 
to the audience spoke as follows: 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: At the opening of the Lincoln- 
Douglas Debates in 1858 Mr. Lincoln 
said of Mr. Douglas: 

“Dwenty-two years ago Judge 
Douglas and I became acquainted. 
We were both young then, he a trifle 
younger than I (four years). Dven 
then we were both ambitious—I per- 
haps quite as much as he. With me 
the race of ambition has been a fail- 
ure—a flat failure. With him it 
has been one of splendid success. His 
name fills the nation and is not un- 
known in foreign lands. I affect no 
contempt for the high eminence he 
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y Lincolnesge this tribute to 
his political opponent; How gener- 
ous, gentle and sweet! If I were 
speaking of Lincoln today, instead of 
for Douglas, I should use that little 
classic as a text. I would not take 
one jewel from the matchless diadem 
of Abraham Lincoln. His was the 
gentlest, sweetest, truest soul the 
earth has known since the Christ. His 
fame, humble as he knew it was in 
1858, now fills all civilized lands and 
grows brighter with the fleeting 
years. 

But I am to speak this day, on the 
scene of the greatest of the great de- 
bates of fifty years ago, of Stephen 
A. Douglas, my boyhood friend and 
idol. He was often a guest at my 
father’s home in Lewistown in the 
early ‘40's while he was holding cir- 
cuit court throughout the Military 
Tract, as was then the duty of 
justices of the supreme court of the 
state. In 1855 I became connected 
with the Fulton County Democrat of 
Lewistown, Ill, and from that time 
was in close touch with politics and 
politicians, and was editor of that 
paper during the great debates in 
1858 as I am today. I personally 
knew both Douglas and Lincoln and 
often heard their speeches. With the 
other provincial editors of those days 
I practically knew by heart the 
speeches of Lincoln, Douglas, Sew- 
ard, Jefferson Davis, Sumner, Lyman 
Trumbull, Robert Toombs, Salmon P. 
Chase and the other great statesmen 
of both sections of that time. Thus 
equipped for this task, as a Douglas 
Democrat of that time and to this 
hour, I beg permission very swiftly 
to sketch the career of the greatest 
constructive statesman this country 
has eyer known and perhaps the 
greatest forensic debater in the an- 
nals of history. 

Mr. Douglas was born in April, 
1813, in Brandon, Vermont—the 
yery center of New England Puritan- 
ism and Abolitionism—the New Eng- 
land, after all, that is the intellectual 
Eden of this nation and the glory, 
pride and envy of all the sections. 
The future eminent Democrat was 
born there. His father, an able 
physician, died when Stephen was 
two months old. As the lad grew 
older he worked on his mother’s 
farm nine months in the year, attend- 
ing the common school during the 
three winter months until he was 15. 
After that he was permitted to spend 
three years in two academies. Mean- 
time he attempted to learn the cabi- 
net trade, but was so slight in build 
and so frail that he was compelled to 
give it up in 18 months. ‘Then he 
commenced reading law, but at 21 
years of age started on the long 
journey to the west. At Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Louisville and St. Louis 
and Jacksonville he could find no 
employment. From Jacksonville he 
valked 18 miles to Winchester with 
only 37 1-2 cents in his pocket. His 
first employment was as clerk to an 
auctioneer for three days in selling 
a bankrupt stock of merchandise for 
which he was paid six dollars. So 
well had he performed the duties of 
clerk that he at once was given a 
3 months school with 40 pupils at $3 
each for the term. He continued his 
reading of the law during the nights 
and practicing before justices of the 
peace on Saturdays. With the 
money thus earned he returned to 


Jacksonville where he was soon 
licensed to practice law. About this 
time a noted Whig lawyer named 


Lanborn delivered a speech in Jack- 
sonville in which the administration 
of President Jackson was savagely 
attacked. The Democrats were sorely 
humiliated because they had no 
capable orator at hand to defend 
their cause. Douglas in his youth 
was a great favorite as a speaker, 
and particularly as a debater. It was 
suggested that he might protty well 
answer the veteran Whig, So on the 
following night he was put up on a 
box near the court house with a great 


crowd about him, Not much was 
expected of the slight little fellow 


who did not weigh 100 pounds. But 
eyen then his yoice was like the 
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jhouse, crying “Little Giant!” “Little 
Giant!” “Little Giant!" the loving 
epithet he bore to his death. It,was 
the first of his forensic battles. The 
kid had made good. He had locally 
become famous ina night. At 22 he 
Was attorney general of the state, 
In rapid succession he became a 
meniber of the legislature, register 
of the land office, secretary of state, 
justice of the supreme court of Iili- 
nois. In every position he made 
good. In 1843, in his 30th year he 
was elected to congress by 400 
majority, was re-elected by 1900 and 
for the third time by 3000 majority, 
but before he could take his seat he 


Was elected to the United States 
senate where he took his seat March 
4, 1847, and remained a senator to 
his déath in June, 1861. 1 

Dougias had made good! He had 
honored every place of trust he had 
ever held from clerk at the ‘Win- 
chester auction sale to his place in 
the imperial senate of the nation. 
Because he had made good and won 
the people to him, he was lifted 
from one place of honor to another 
with a rapidity that makes one dizzy 
as he tells the tale. His first work 
in congress was to secure for Illnois 
a grant of each alternate section of 
land along the proposed line of the 
Central Illinois Railroad from Galena 
to Cairo, securing the early comple- 
tion of that railroad, but with the re- 
markable provision, now imbedded in 
the constitution of the state, that the 
railway company for all time should 
annually pay, in consideration of-the 
land dowry, seven per cent of its 
gross earfings into the treasury of 
the state. This annual payment 
when honestly collected, itis) 
amounts to a million dollars, or a 
much larger sum. I know of no 
other mortal who has ever secured 
a like benefit for his state or the na 
tion from any bonused railroad. 
One of the first things Douglas 
did upon entering cong was to 
secure the passage of a bill to refund 
to the old hero of New Orleans the 
fine of $1,000 imposed upon him in 
1814 by Judge Hall at New Orleans 
because he had suspended the writ 
of habeas corpus and impri: 
and his confederate 
spies while he was winning the gr 
battle of New Orleans that fo 
swept the army of Great Britain fr 
our shores. It was his maiden 
in congress. From that hou 
age of 30, he was a leader in 
congress. 

In 1844 came on the great ques- 
tions of the Oregon Boundary 
the annexation of ‘Texas. 
Britain, as has been her 
habit from time immemorial 
all weaker nations; was persistent! 
encroaching upon our northwesterr 
territory until she was claiming al 
most e whole of Oregon. The 
Democratic slogan in its nationa 
platform of 1844, when Polk 
nominated, was practically “Fifty 
Four Forty or Fight.’ The clever 
southern leaders did not want any 
more free territory—were anta 
tic to the Democratic beli; 
claim. Douglas was the leader in the 
militant demand, “Fifty-Four Forty 
or Fight." But he was finally de- 
feated in securing our full ju 
mands by the weakness of Pre 
Polk who compromis on 
49, thus sacrificing a strip 330 
wide of territory justly ou Doucias 
had stood loyally by his country av¢ 
against the piottings of the sonthe>: 
leaders in the interest of slavery 

At the same time came ‘on thr 
controversy relating to the annexa- 
tion of Texas. Here the tables were 
turned—the northern radicals wer 
opposed to the annexation of Te 
and the Mexican war because th 
did not want to extend slave tery 
tory. Among the men whom Dong. 
las met and vanquished in this latter 
debate was “'The Old Man Bloquent,”’ 
the venerable John Quincy Adams, of 
Massachusetts, who had been presi- 
dent, and in his old age had been re- 
turned to the lower house of con- 
gress. 

In all these great contentions 
Douglas had been the conquering 
hero—in every one winning 


the 


unbiased by sectionalism, equally op- 
posing the fire-eaters of the south 
and the radicals of the north in their 
narrow sectional demands. 

During his last two years in the 
house and for eleven years in the 
senate Douglas was chairman of the 
committee on territories, at that 
time by far the most important com- 
mittee in either house because of the 
difficulties of the slavery question— 
all that time the great peril con- 
vulsing the union and threatening its 
destruction. During that time he 
wrote with his own hand, reported 
and carried respectively through the 
house and senate the bills organizing 
the territories of Minnesota, Oregon, 
New Mexico, Washington, Kansas 
and Nebraska, and also the bills for 
the admission of the states of Iowa, 
Wisconsin, California, Minnesota and 
Oregon—neither of the territories or 
states ever opened or dedicated to 
Slavery. In 1857 Douglas was ousted 
from the committee, on which he had 
done such marvelous work for his 
country, by President James Buch- 
anan and his ‘brother conspirators 
because the immortal Douglas had 
killed and buried the infamous 
Lecompton constitution carried 
through by fraud to fasten slavery 
upon Kansas against the wish of {ts 
people. 

These are mere incidents in the 
mighty record of Dauglas’ work as 
the greatest constructive statesman 
the country ever produced. It would 
not only require volumes, but a large 
library, to adequately tell the story 
of his ever successful part in the 
legislation of congress on hundreds 
of vital subjects during his eighteen 
years of service in both bodies. No 
wonder Lincoln said: ‘I would 
rather stand upon the eminence at- 
tained by Douglas than wear the 
richest crown that eyer decked a 
monarch’s brow.” ci 

I haye been compelled to go into 
these condensed details of the life 
of Douglas because he went into 
oblivion 47 years ago beneath the 
great moral wave that lifted his boy- 
hood friend and opponent to the 
stars. Since then hundreds of his- 
tories and millions of speeches have 
been made for Lincoln. In 47 years 
Douglas has had no defense until this 
hour. All the newer generations of 
Americans know of him—all that has 
filtered even through our school 
histories—have been fished by muck- 
rakes from the libels, slanders and 
coarse blackguardism of the putrid 
political campaigns from 1850 to 


1860. Suppose all you knew of Lin- 
coln, ladies and gentlemen, came 
from Democratic sources in those 


days of mutual villainous misrep- 


resentation and abuse of candidates. 
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the state of Vermont in the 
sphere of Puritanism and 
Abolitionism. A boy thus raised 
could not but loathe beyond words 
that “sum of vyillainfes.” In April 
1847, a month after he had entered 
the senate, he was married to a 
southern girl, the only child of Col. 
Richard Martin, of Rockingham’ 
county, North Carolina. The morning 
after the wedding Col. Martin pre- 
sented deeds to several plantations 
and some hundreds of negro slaves 
in Mississippi. Mr. Douglas  im- 
mediately and decidedly declined the 
gift, saying to Col. Martin that under 
no circumstances could he consider 
the question of owning a slave or 
ever receiving one cent from slave 
labor. Appleton’s Wneyclopedia of 
American Biography will give you 
the facts as to this incident. Mr. 
Douglas never saw the plantations 
or one of the slaves—never received 
one dollar from plantations or slaves. 
He was then a poor man and died a 
poor man. I protest that here was 
the greatest sacrifice ever made by 
any northern man to show his loath- 
ing for slayery except that made by 
old John Brown. 

Permit me to briefly state just 

here the situation as to the institu- 
tion of slavery, The slave area con- 
sisted of less than one-fourth of the 
total area of the United States and 
its boundaries were fixed by free 
states on the north, the Atlantic 
ocean and Gulf of Mexico on the east 
and south, and by impossible moun- 
tains and deserts on the west. The 
free territory, on the contrary was 
constantly opening up on and on to 
the constantly widening west and 
northwest with groups of free terrl- 
tories in steady preparation for ad- 
mission as free states into the union. 
Tn it was evidently ‘only a question 
of time until the south would be in a 
great minority in the senate and 
helpless to oppose the growing antag- 
onism of northern radicals to their 
“peouli: institution.” Here very 
evidently was involved the loss, at no 
distant day, of two billions of dol- 
lars worth of chattel slaves and the 
utter destruction of the  south’s 
labor system. 
Meantime radical anti-slavery peo- 
ple of the north, and particularly of 
the New England states, were more 
and more active in their opposition 
to slavery and in their determination 
to have it abolished in the southern 
states in spite of the constitutional 
protection thrown about it. 

So bitter had become this con- 
troversy that disunion and.civil war 
were only averted in 1820 by the 
adoption of the Missouri Com- 
promise, an agreement that Missouri 
should be admitted to the union asa 
state, coupled with the tentative 
adoption of the parallel 36 deg. and 
$0 minutes, north of which slavery 
should never be admitted. This line 
commenced on the western boundary 
of Missouri and went west only to 
the Rock: Mountains. And yet 
northern radicals in congress refused 
to, admit Missouri under this agree- 
ment until its people agreed to a 
further concession in changing their 
constitution that had forbidden the 


entrance to that state of free 
negroes. 

‘The annexation of Texas, the 
if an war and the cession to our 


Sovernment of New Mexico, Utah 
and California, in the ’40’s, had re- 
opened this vexed slavery question, 
Northern congressmen refused to 
carry the Missouri line to the ocean. 
Tn 1850 California was admitted to 
the union with a free constitution 
on the vote of her people, although 
two-thirds of the state lay above tha 


line and one-third below it. New 
Mexico, entirely south of that line, 
was organized as a territory with 


a free constitution. All this without 
serious opposition on the part of the 
south. 

Again in 1850 the vexed question 
of slavery was rampant between the 
radcals north and south. In. fixing 
the southern boundary of Utah New 
England senators refused to have 36- 
30 fixed as a line. They did not care 
if 37 or 35 were named. Senator 
Hale and others expressed their re- 


y |Pugnance to the “infamous line that 


Suggested there might be human slay- 
ery on either side of it!” Was not 
this a full rejection of that “sacred 
Missouri Compromise?” The south- 
ern leaders demanded new guaran- 
tees for their “peculiar institution.’ 
Disunion and civil war was again im- 
minent in 1850. 

_ There never would have been a 
serlous agitation of the slavery 
question in this country—neyer 
would have been attempts made by 
fanatics in New England and _ fire- 
eaters in the south to dissolve the 
union—never would have been the 
awful civil war—except for the well- 
meant, but fanatical, untenable, and 
immensely injurious application of 
the “higher law” (what the fanatics 
supposed to be the will of God) to 
the nullification of the constitution 
and laws of this republic. Of course 
it is ANARCHY—the doing away of 
all law and order—leaving each in- 
dividual, or group of individuals, to 
nullify any part of the national con- 
stitution or statute laws, setting up 
in their stead the individual or 
group’s interpretation of what God 
would have him or it to do in that 
case. It is not “ancient history.’ 
That spirit is abroad in the land to- 
day. It will appear in the present 
presidential* campaign. I beg to 
answer and demolish that theory 
through the lips of a great statesman 
and patriot dead for half a century. 

In 1850 the congress was in ses- 
sion from the preceding December 
the whole hot summer thru well in- 
to October, in a titanic effort by 
Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, Lewis 
Cass, Stephen A. Douglas and 20 
more of the mighflest men who ever 
appeared in the United States sen- 
ate, to saye the republic from disso- 
Iution and civil war, then imminent 
from slavery agitation. The horror 
was temporarily averted at the close 
of that memorable sesson by the 
adoption of the ‘{Compromise of 
1850,” as follows: 

1. The admission “of 
with her free constitution. 

2. The erection of a_ territorial 
government for Utah, leaving the 
people to regulate their domestic in- 
stitutions (including slavery.) 

3. The creation of a_ territorial 
government for New Mexico with 
the same provisions. 

4, The adjustment of the disputed 
boundary with Texas. 

5. The abolition of the slave trade 
(buying and selling) in the District 
of Columbia. 

6. The amendment of the fugitive 
slave law of 1793. 

Five of these measures were in 
fayor of the north. But the amend- 
ment of the fugitive slave law set 
the radicals of the north on fire with 


California 


may be due.” e 

Yet for obeying the constitution 
and passing an amended law carry- 
ing out its provisions, the “‘God- 
like” Daniel Webster was hooted 
and hissed thru Massachusetts, ,had 
his Boston statute demolished, and 
Was refused permission by Massa- 
chusetts fanatics to defend himself 
in Faneuil Hall! 

Douglas “traveled from Washing- 
ton to his home in Ccicago by the 
light of his burning effigies.” As he 
arrived in Chicago he found half its 
citizens assembled, denouncing him 
in flery speeches and ruthless reso- 
lutions. The common council had 
met and ordered the police to disre- 
gard the law. The whole city seem- 
ed in arms against him. But Doug- 
las announced that in the same place 
on the following night (Oct. 23, 
1850,) he would make answer for 
his acts as their senator and would 
answer every question on the spot 
that might be propounded to him. 
As promised on the night named he 
addressed an audience of 4,000 peo- 
ple—three fourths of the male pop- 
ulation of the city—with many arm- 
ed negroes and fugitives near the 
stand, from 0 p. m until near 
midnight, promptly answering scores 
of questions asked him. ‘The speech 
was printed in the city papers two 
days later. He had answered and 
silenced every questioner. Finally 
came this question relating to the 
“higher law;"" 

(“Here a gentleman arose and en- 
quired of Mr. Douglas whether the 
clause in the constitution proyiding 
for the surrender of fugitive slayes 
was not in violation of the laws of 
God.”) . 

The instant, impromptu, incom- 
parable reply of Senator Douglas is 
one of the forgotten world’s classics. 
It should haye place in school his- 
tory. it should be a theme of pat- 
riotic declamation among the young. 
In its splendid Bnglish, its faultless 
logic, its divine loyalty to the con- 
stitution, the law, the union, and the 
orderly government of the people, it 
is unsurpassed, unequalled, even by 
Webster's deathless reply to Hayne. 
Senator Douglas said: 

“The Divine Law is appealed to as 
authority for disregarding our most 
sacred duties to society. The city 
council have appealed to it as their 
excuse for nullyfying an act of con- 
gress, and the committee embodied 
the same principle in their resolu- 
tions to the meeting here assembled 
last night, as applicable both to the 
constitution and laws. The general 
proposition that there is a law para- 
mount to all human enactments— 
the Supreme Ruler of the universe— 
I trust that ‘no civil and christian 
people are prepared to question, 
much less deny. We should all rec- 
ognize, respect and revere the divine 
law. But we should bear in mind that 
the law of God, as reyealed to us, 
is intended to operate on our con- 
sciences, and insure the performance 
of our duties as individuals and 
christians. The divine law does not 
prescribe the form of government 
under which we shall live, and the 
character of our political and civil 
institutions. Revelation has not fur- 
nished us with a constitution—: 
code of international law—and a sy 
tem of civil and municipal jurispru- 
dence. It has not determined the 
right of persons and property, much 
less the peculiar privileges which 
all be awarded to each cl: 
sons under any particular form of 
government. God has created man 
in his own image,.and endowed him 
with the right of self government, 
so soon as he shall evince the requi 
site intelligence, virtue, and capaci 
to assert and enjoy the privilege. The 
history of the world furnishes few 


examples where any considerable 
portion of the human race have 
shown themselves sufficiently en- 


lightened and civilized to exercise 
the right and enjoy the blessings of 
freedom. In Asia and Africa we find 
nothing but ignorance, superstition, 
and despotism. Large portions of 
Burope and America can searcely lay 
claim to civilization and christianity; 
and a still smaller portion have dem- 
onstrated their capacity for self gov- 
ernment. Is all this contrary to the 
laws of God? And if so, who is r 
sponsible? The civilized world has al- 
ways held that when any race of men 
have shown themselves so degraded, 
by ignorance, superstition, cruelty, 
and barbarism, as to be utterly in- 
capable of governing themselves, 
they must, in the nature of things, 
be governed by others, by such laws 
as are deemed applicable to their 
condition. It is upon this principle 
alone that England justifies the 
form of government she has estab- 
lished in India, and for some of her 
other colonies—that Rus: justifies 
herself in holding her serfs as slaves 
and selling them as part of the land 
on which they live—that our pilgrim 
fathers justified themselves in redu 
ing the negroes and Indians to servi- 
tude, and selling them as property 
—that we in Illinois and most of the 
free states justify ourselves in d 
nying the negro and Indian the priv 
lege of voting, and other political 
rights—and that many of the states 
of the union justify themselves in de- 
priving the white man of the right of 
the elective franchise, unless he is 
fortuate enough to own a certain 
aniount of property. s 
“These things certainly violate the 
principle of absolute equality among 
men when considered as component 
parts of a political society of govern- 
ment, and so do many provisions of 
the constitution of the United States, 
as well as the several states of the 
union, In fact no government ever 
existed on earth in which there was 
a perfect equality in all things among 
those composing it and governed by 
it. Neither sacred nor profane his- 
tory furnishes an example. If in- 
equality in the form and principles 
of government is therefore to be 
deemed a violation of the laws of 
God, and punishable as such, who is 
to escape? Under this principle all 
christendom is doomed, and no pagan 
for can hope for mercy! Many of 
these things are, in my opinion, un- 
wise and unjust, and, of course, sub- 
versive of Republican principles; but 
I am not prepared to say they are 
either sanctioned or condemned by 
the divine law. Who can assert that 
God has pre: ibed a form and prin- 
ciples of government, and the char- 
acter of the political, municipal and 
domestic institutions of men on 
earth? This doctrine would an- 
nihilate the fundamental principles 
upon which our political system rests. 
Our forefathers held that the people 
had an inherent right to establish 
such constitution and laws for the 


government of themselves and their 


indignation, altho the law was im-| posterity as they should deem best 


ue 
tisfy them | r 
jand proper. Upon this principle the 
constitution of the United States was 
formed, and our glorious union 
established. All acts of congress 
passed in pursuance of the constitu- 
tion are declared to be the supreme 
Jaws of the land, and the supreme 
court of the United States is charged 
with expounding the same. All of- 
ficers and magistrates under the fed- 
eral and state governments—execu- 
tive, legislative, judicial, and minis- 
terjal—are required to take an oath 
to support the constitution before 
they can enter upon the performance: 
of their respective duties. Any citi- 


2) 
be necessary | 


in all the territories the same as 
the states. The substitute for th 
bill which your committee have pre- 
pared, and which is commended to 
the fayorable action of the senate, 
proposes to carry these propositions 
and principles into practical opera- 
tion in the precise language of the 
compromise measures of 1850." 

And now comes the blackest inci- 
dent in the history of the United 
States senate. I am quoting from 


zen, therefore, who in his conscience 


the Congressional Record of the dates 


believes that the constitution of the 
United States is in violation of a 
‘higher law,’ has no right, as an hon- 
est man, to take office under it, or 
exercise any other function of citi- 
zenship conferred by it. Byery per- 
son born under the constitution owes 
allegiance to it, and every naturaliz- 
ed citizen takes an oath to support 
it. Fidelity to the constitution fs the 
only passport to the enjoyment of 
rights under it. When a_senator- 
elect presents his credentials, he is 
not allowed to take his seat until he 
places his hand upon the Holy Bvan- 
gelist and appeals to his God for the 
sincerity of his yow to support the 
constitution. He who does this with 
a mental reservation or secret inten- 
tion to disregard any of the proyi- 
sions of the constitution commits a 
double crime—is morally guilty of 
perfidy to his God and treason~ to 
his country! If the constitution of 
the United States is to be repudiated 
upon the ground that it is repugnant 
to the divine law, where are the 
friends of freedom and christianity 
0 look for another and a better? Who| 
is to be the prophet to reveal the will’ 
of God, and establish a theocracy for 
us? Is he to be found in the ranks 
of northern abolitionism, or of south- 
nm disunion; or is the common 
council of the city of Chicago to have 
the distinguished honor of furnish- 
ing the chosen one? I will not ven- 
ture to enquire what are to be t 
form and principles of the new gov- 
ernment, or to whom is to be en- 
trusted the execution of {ts sacred 
functions; for when we decide that 
the wisdom of our reyolutionary 
fathers was foolishness, and 

piety wickedness, and destroy the 
only system.of self government that 
has ever realized the hopes of the 
friends of freedom and commanded 
the. respect of mankind, it becomes 
us to wait patiently until the pur- 
poses of the Latter Day Saints shall 
be revealed unto us. 

“Ror my partI am prepared to 
maintain and preserve inviolate the 
constitution as it is, with all its com- 
promises, to stand or fall by the 
American union, clinging with the 
tenacity of life to all its glorious 
memories of the past and precious 
hopes for the future.” 

‘As a result of this five-hour speech 
the great assemblage unanimously 
passed resolutions sustaining Doug! 
and the compromise measures, in- 
cluding the fugitive slave act. The 
city council also immediately held a 
special session and by a vote of 12 to 
1 reyoked their nullifying resolution. 


The compromise measures of 1850 
were adopted four to one in the sen- 
ate—were only opposed by a few 
radicals of the south and the north 
In the lower house they were carried 
through by a smaller majority. Yet 
that comprise was generally accept- 
ed by the people of both sections as 
a final settlement of the vexed slav- 
ery question as the presidential elec- 
tion of 1852 showed. In that elec- 
tion Franklin Pierce, democrat, re- 
ceived 254 electoral votes; Gen. Win- 
ficld Scott, whig, 42; John Parker 
Hale, abolitionist none. The whig 
and democratic parties had a nearly 
equal following in hoth sections— 
were both broadly national, not sec- 
tional, parties. This sweeping de- 
feat of the whig party, with the al- 
most simultaneous lamented death 
of its greatest leaders, Henry Clay 
and Daniel Webster, .(the former in 
June and the latter in October in 
1852,) resulted in the dissolution of 
the great old political party that 
only recently had elected Taylor and 
then Harrison to the presidency. 
Clay and Webster in their old age 
never rallied from the terrific strain 
of the struggle in the senate during 
the heated summer of 1850 to save 
the union from dismemberment 
Douglas was a younger man, but his 
childhood feebleness came back to 
him during that fierce contest. He 
was not a member of the eminent 
Committee of Thirteen chosen in the 
senate by ballot, because he was 
chairman of the committee on ter- 
ritories on whom the burden of pre- 
paring the bills in controversy would 
fall. Prominent on that committee 
were Clay, chafrman, Daniel Webster 


Lewis Cass and ten others of the 
greatest statesmen and patriots of 
that golden age of the senate. But 


Chairman Clay generously ga 
Douglas the entire credit of preparing 
the bills for the admission of Califer- 
nia as a state and organizing Utah 
(including Nevada and Arizona) and 
New Mexico as territories, all with 
free consti{utions, Douglas survived 
the ordeal. but never recovered his 
health. He was a sick and dying 
man when the great debates of 1858 
were held. The debates of 1850 
were not like the whirlwind speaking 
campaigns that made Bryan and Pres- 
ident Benjamin Harrison and Roos: 

yelt famous. During all the blister- 
ng summer of 1850 it was a ceaseless 
battle by day and night with the 


brilliant, alert and bitter leaders of| 


disunion in the south and their un- 
conscious allies for disunion, the sin- 
cere but fanatical, hysterical, sec- 
tional. “higher-law"’ abolitionists of 
New England and Ohio. particularly. 

But during the following four 
years there was quiet and peace ex- 
cept for the fanatical nullification o° 
the fugitive slave law in various 
storm centers of abolitionism. 

Amidst this profound calm. on Jap. 
4th, 1854. Mr. Douglas, chairman of 
enate committee on territories 
organizing Ne- 
a as a territory, accompanied by 
a written report which stated that the 
bill was designed to carry out in 
gool faith the principles adopted by 
congress in the compromise meas- 
ures of 1850, and which report closed 
as follow: 

“From these provisions it {s ap- 
parent that the compromise measures 
of 1850 affirm and rest upon the 
following propositions: 

“1, That all questions pertaining 
to slayery in the territories, and in 
the new states to be formed there- 
from, are to be left to the people re- 
siding therein, by their appropriate 
representatives to be chosen by them 
for that purpose, 

“2. That ‘all cases involving title 


to slaves.’ and ‘cases of personal 


e 


mentioned. On the 24th of the same 
month, Jan, 24, 1854, the Nebraska 
bill was taken up for final actfon- 
Senator Salmon P. Chase of Ohio 
suggested in courteous terms that 
the senate had not had time for the 
examination of the bill. 

“Only yesterday (he said) the com- 
mittee changed the form of the bill 
altogether and proposed to make two 
territories instead of one, and also 
very materially changed its provi- 
sions in other respects. It was only 
laid upon the deskg of senators this 
morning and I presume that no one 
has had the opportunity to read it.’” 

Mr. Douglas courteously acquiesced 
and on his motion consideration of 
the bill was postponed one week. to 
Jan. 30th. In the meantime a sen- 

ationa and infamously false 

ircular, brimming over with seur- 
rilous slanders of Douglas, had - been 
. dated Jan. 23, 1854. (Sun- 
and signed by Senator Chase, 
nator Charles Sumner o! Mase- 
and Senator William HF. 
also by Josh- 

d Wade, Ger 

DeWitt and 
members of the low- 
er house, his cireular was spread 
broadcast throughout the north, es- 
ally among editors and thon 
sands of ministers. Most of the 
te legislatures were then in ses- 


ua R. 
rit Smith, 
seyeral other 


sion and the circular was designed 
to have an immediate effect upon ‘ 
those bodies. Very evidently Senator 


appeal to haye 
final action upon the bill postponed 
for a week was designed to give 
lime for the senate to be deluged 
with frantic appeals to reject the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, The circu~ 
lar in yilest scurrility charged that 
Douglas had conspired with south- 
ern disunion leaders to force slavery 
upon the great central-territories of 
Kansas and Nebraska and that the 
bill before the senate had no other 
purpose. Space does not permit me 
to quote the fiery denunciation with 
which Douglas blistered Chase and 
his friends in the infamy, Seward 
confessed his name had been forged 
(o the circular. Others denied that 
they had ever seen or signed the 
paper. Douglas and his friends knew 
nothing of this infamy until Jan. 
30th when the whole north was on 


Chase’s courteous 


fire with indignation beyond the 
bounds of reason. It was the most 
tremendous event thus far in the 


history of the congress. It was as if 
fire-bells had been set clanging at 
midnight in every hamlet and city 
of the north. A thousand ministers 
forgot God and heayen to shriek for 
a free Kansas, Legislatures in wild 
bombarded _ congress with 
s against the Kansas-Nebras- 
. It was pandemonium from 
ocean to ocean. 

All this in spite of the fact that 
Douglas had organized seven terri- 
tories, three of them south of the 
Missouri line and five states, in- 
eluding California, one-third below 
that line, and every one with a free 
constitution. In spite of the fact 
that Jefferson Davis and the other 
radical pro-slavery senators of the 
south had opposed popular sover- 
eignity as vigorously as had north- 
ern radicals. In spite of the fact 
that it had been demonstrated in 
New England, in Illinois and many 
other northern states that slavery 
could not be established or sustain- 
ed in the temperate zone or north 


of the hot cotton and sugar belt 
Jefferson Davis had frankly sald 
that without a congressional slave 


code to protect slavery in Kansas “it 
could not live longer than a new- 
born babe on the burning sands of 
Sahara without a mother's care. 

| What was the motive of that fa- 
mous secret circular? 

The whig party had been disband- 
ed. The triumphant democratic 
party was left alone in the national 
field, A new party must be formed, 
and in a hurry, The Fire-Alarm~ 
| Circular did the job. Instantly there 
was a gathering of the clans of the 
free-soil whigs; the little body of 
radical abolitionists who had just 
voted for Hale; the know nothin, 
the anti-masons; the anti-mormons; 
the free-lovers; the spiritualist: 
; the transcendentalists; the puritan: 
the prohibitionists—all the little 
groups of Sincere reformers between: 
the Golden Gate and Cape Cod wera 
hived by the Fire-Alarm Circular jnto 
the ong historic and magnificent or- 
ganization known for fifty years 
as the republican party. Not in 
Bloomington as alleged, not in a lit 
fle Wisconsin town that claims the 
|honor, but in the senate of the United 
States, on Sunday, Jan, 23rd, 1854, 
was born the republican party. And 
|there on that day were set the fires 
jof the civil war that cost a million 
precious lives and seventeen billion 
in treasure. 

Dear old Admiral Bob Evans one 
Sunday wandered into a fashionable 
New York church. He was a little 
too early for the ushers, so he finally 
sat down in a richly cushioned pew. 
A little later came to the pew a pom- 
| Pous gentleman and his richly dress- 
ed wife. He glared angrilly at the 
old admiral who only courteously 
moved over to make room for the 
late-comers. Sitting down the gen- 
tleman wrote upon a slip of paper and 
passed to old Bob this statement: 
“I have paid $1,500 for the exclusive 
use of this pew.” The admiral as 
promptly turned the scrap over and 
wrote in reply, “You paid too d--d 
| much." Pardon an old fellow for 
the suggestion that we paid too much 
for the republican party. 

The history of the slavery con- 
troversy which I have given you from 
the Congressional Record fully intro- 
duces the Lincoln-Douglas debate in 
this fair city 50 years ago. 

There was but one clear-cut, three 
cornered issue considered in tho 
Great Debate, the status of slavery in 
the territories. 

Mr. Lincoln and his party contend- 
ed that congress should by legisla- 
tion keep slayery out of them. 

Jefferson Davis and his brother 
southern radicals agreed with the 
Lincoln party that congress had all 
the power over the question, but that 
it should by law protect slavery in the 


\ 


ase etal aero : at 
Douglas and the conser-| whether you vole saloons in or 
south That Is not the question now. 
shall the people have 


ive democrats north and 


held that it was a local and domes- sole question is, 


fic concern that under the constitu-\a 
‘Mion should exclusively and finally be 


tive states and by the people of a ter- 


ritory when under the law they came iny cil 
fo organize a territorial goyernment.|Jy in my city an 
one. 
These are illustrations of the in- 
done Douglas as to those de- 


J presume there is not a person in 
this great audience who will not now 


confess that the people of the north) justia 
Wales. 


‘never would have submitted to the 


did care, when we gol the local op! 


| aeltled eople of the respec-| law. 
peed iy tba Jast April to drive the traffic out of 


right to vote upon that issue.” 


1 made the fight of my lil 


and county—won out gran 


T must rapidly close this a 


@epostic contention of the south and) qyess, 


Gaunily ‘that the people of the south| 
meyer would have submitted to the 
fadical contention of the north.| 
‘Either horn of the dilemma spelt ciyil 
‘war or a dissolution of the union and 
the final and awful ending of this last 
and brightest hope of government, of 
By and for the people. The Doug- 
Jas contention was not a new and 
sudden scheme of compromise with 
the South a8 thousands to one of our 
American people haye been taught in 
every history and even all the school 
Books now in use. On that identical 
question was our Reyolutionary War 
fought to ifs happy termination. 
‘The colonies did not object—rather 
were proud— to be under the general 
goyernment of the parent empire of 
Great Britian—were proud to be un- 
der the care and protection of that 
world power with her great army and 
matchless nayy. But our fathers did 
object to the despotism of King 
George and his parliament in med- 
dling with their domestic concerns 
especially ai the colonies were not 
represented in parliament. Nobody 
ever answered Douglas on this con- 
fention. Nobody ever successfully 
auswered him on his contention 
that the power to regulate the rela~ 
tion of master and servant was 
‘ncyer delegated to (he general gov- 
ernment, but, with a thousand other 
powers were reserved to the people 
of the several states, and logically 
and inferentially to the people of each 
territory when under the law it came 
fo be organized as a teritory. Un- 
matched was the power with which 
Donglas, in the senate and on a hun- 
dred “stumps” in the south as well as 
in the north, pictured as one of the 
almost divine achievements of mor- 
fal men the formation of our federal 
constitution, leaving to the diver 
fled states; with their marvelous con- 
trasts in climate and environment, 
productions and yarying needs, abso- 
Jule soyereignity oyer the uncounted 
powers of government except as to 
some Seven objects specifically named 
which it were far better and indis- 
pensible to concede to congress—the 
power to declare war, to coin money, 
to control the postal service, to fix 
tariff rates for governmental expens 
es, to control diplomacy with foreign 
powers and to issue patents. There 
was no suggestion {that congress 
should interfere in questions of ed- 
ueation, marriage and divorce, work- 
ing the highways, relations of parents 
and children or of masters and sery- 
anis and a thousand other affairs of 
Tife that somehow must be regulated 
Bylaw. Douglas loved to dwell upon 
this system of government--how rock- 
bound and frozen Maine had hun- 
dreds of statutes for which there was 
no occasion in balmy Florida or on 
The prairies of Illinois and Towa— 
Thow perfectly the needs of these dis- 
similar states were met with widely 
dissimilar Jaws. In Canton, Ill., in 
1856 [ heard him say to an immense 
eut-door audience: 


“You republicans 


glory in 


of the citizenship of the various state: 


morth and south who so perfectly han- 
ying state governments. 


dle their yary 
But when these same statesmen and 
patriots in groups with their families 
and property go to settle in Kansas or 
Nebraska, you insist that in crossing 
the muddy waters of the Missouri 
some mysterious and terrible physi- 
eal or mental change takes place that 
unfits them for the self government 
that hac been so conspicuously their 
crown of glory in Massachusetts and 
Virginia, [linols and Missouri to that 
our.” And no orator or writer 
Jims made answer. 
As far as possible in the time al- 
Jotied me I haye stated the Douglas 
side of the great controversy. The 
Yall and accurate text of the speeches 
of Lincoln and Douglas is th 
Ba given the world in the place of the 
very unfair pamphlets that appeared 
in 1860 in a republican campaign 
document: I have only time now to 
notice one or two of the details of the 
Fresport Debate of 50 years ago that 
Ware caused endless and yery unfair 
and unjust criticism of Mr. Douglas. 
Mt has been universally claimed, ex- 
eept by Col. Clark B, Carr in his fam- 
‘ms romance-history “Illini,” that 
Lincoln “cornered” Douglas by the! 
question, “How, under the decision 
ef the supreme court in the Dred 
Scott case, could slavery be kept out 
sf tho territories?” Douglas replied 
that Lincoln both at Bloomington and 
Springfield very recently had heard 
him answer that question that he had 
amurwered the same question on every 
“stump” in Illinois, in scores of 
seuthern cities. The very simple 
weswer was that slavery could be 
Xepl ont of the territories by “un- 
friendly legislation,” And yet the 
most absurd falsehoods are yet in 
general circulation over the “Free- 
port Question’ —that it elected Doug- 
Jas senator, but defeated him two 
Fears later for the presidency, be- 
muse the southern people would re- 
sent his answer. A thousand times 
had Jefferson Davis and other south- 
era men heard Douglas boldly say the 
same thing in the senate. But the 
phrase singularly became a byword 
with republican orators and editors. 
How else did we get slavery out of 
Mfinois in 1824 except by the yote of 
The soverelen people and “unfriend 
¥ legislation”? How do we sup 
gress horse-stealing, arson, and mur- 
der otherwise? How otherwise did 
the people last April exterminate 1,- 
400 saloons in Illinois except by “un 
friendly legislation” in the local op 
tion Iaw? Is it not better to sup: 


press all such crimes by “unfriendly 


Weislation’’ than by civil war? 


But Douglas in one of his speeches 


*] don't cere whether slayer: 
yu! who had not only, 


said: 
is voled up or down in Kansas.” 
Wid say it. 
pettifogeery to use the 
meaning that Douglas, who had sac 
rificed a fortune of $300,000 in plan 


tations and slaves as a bold avowal of }im in storm 

slavery, 
monstrous 
evil. He was advocating the right 4 Old Glory. 
‘of the people of the territory to set- 
We the question for themselves under 
ihe constitution, not the question of 
how théy should settle it. Two years 
Speeches 
(throughout the Millitary Tract urging 
Whe people to elect members of the 
Tegrslature who would pass a local 
splion Jaw giving the people of mun- 
‘ipalities the right to vote on the 
Tn’ every speech at 


care 


is abhorrence for negro 
was indifferent to that 


ago 1 made scores of 


@ulson question: 


Ghat time: I said:: “1 don't 


sion. 


beneath 
from the Potomac to the Rio Grande. 


the 
statesmanship, patriotism and loyalty 


But what contemptible 
words as 


for the presidency. 


rope’s richest crown. The echoes 


{he election had not died away when 
the southern states commenced the 
awful blunder and crime of seces- 
Bitterness, hate and vengeance 


filled the southland. Intrigue, a) 
ssa: 
ital. Lincoln 
from his home 
Washington. 
the 


was wisely 

in Springfield 
The earth 
tread of armed m 


There were bold threats that 
would not live to take the oath 
office on the 4th of March, 1861. 


it was not an accident. Nearest 


defeated opponent, Senator Dough 
It was not an aceiden 
light of the nation 

a million and a half of democrats w 


stood 


a proclamation to them all that 
was 
had been elected under the consti 
tion as president of the United Sta! 
—that he was going to stand by Li 


the |, 
at 


and in preserying the un 
atever cost of war and the 


rivers of blood, if need be. Oth 
may have been a little nervous as 
possible bullets or daggers, I kn 
not. 
what to do with his first shiny p 


istered. 
while with his right clutched a Col 
reyolver in his 
there to defend the president with 
lite, if need be. And that is 
Dou: 
day, O, 


men and women of Illin 


him. 


consultation with the new pri 
while his partisans and new cabii 
were shut out from that magnan 
ous and holy convocation, All t 


conference will never be kno 
But the telegraph wires were bi 


day the people from Maine to 

Pacific knew that Douglas was go! 
to stand by Lincoln. One thing 
do know, and that 
implored Douglas to go at once to 
Chicago and Springfield to rally Uli- 
nois democrats to his support. His 
childhood frailty and feebleness had 


ous strain he had endured in and out 


secession and civil war. 
feeble and dying man who reac! 
Chicago and to a mighty multit 
delivered 


and the union. That speech is 
classic that should be in all 
school histories and readers. Bu 
too, has been forgotten. 
helple: 
car and taken to Springfield. 

physicians and friends warned hin 


go. But be was as willing to die 
the union as he had been to die 
the president. War Goyernor Ri 


in special session. 


ed the old statehouse. 
were crowded with members of 
legislature and 
from all parts of the state. 
cularly conspicuons were the “ 
horses” and chieftains of the dei 
eracy from central and southern 
nois. 


Their horror of it all and their bit 
ness were beyond all bounds. 

Let me frankly tell you that 
democrats did not take kindly to 
abolition-secession civil 
up by hot-bloods south 
We had seen 


and no 
it coming for yel 
For years by tongue and pen we 
been pleading for compromise, 

{ernity and loyalty to the const! 
tion and the union, and in vain. 

Were sneered at as “union-savei 
The word “compromise”. was 

demned as overt treason. Qn the 
hand we heard the silly boast; ‘ 


brooms can sweep the south into 
Gulf of Mexico.” On the other hi 
was the ‘fool boast, 
man can lick fiye Yankees.’” 

or wrong we democrats didn’t 
the civil war at its beginning. 
did not know as did Douglas, 
until at Chicago and Springfield 


spirators for years had been secr 


slavery. And so it was that 
Springfield Douglas found his 
party comrades by scores in bi 
opposition to’ Lincoln and his 

measures, Among them was 

- striking and unique figure, the most 
-' commanding and wildest of them all. 
-|In sténtorian tones and with a pro- 
fanity that shamed the army in 
Flanders he was denouncing Lincoln 
ns the greatest traitor on earth except 
one, and that was Stephen A, Douglas 
played traitor to 
the constitution and the union by 
1 going over to Lincoln and his aboli- 
~ tion war, but also had played traitor 
_ to the democracy who had stood by 
and shine for a gener- 
ation. On that pregnant day that 
man “about faced’ to salute Lincoln 
He became the bray- 
est, most dashing and best beloved 
general in our western union army 
winder Grant and Sherman—was 
more adored by our western soldiers 
than either of them. Again, as in 
Chicago in 1850, he was facing a sul- 
len and angry multitude, Pitifully 
feeble otherwise, he yet retained that 
‘nmatched cathedral organ voice 
that thrilled the bodies and souls of 
men, In its results it was the great- 


est oration ever made by mortal, He 


out. a 
‘The , liapasstoned cry 


tion 


d every town except 


Douglas won the senatorship, bul 
two years later through the seoess- 
fon of southern democrats and the 
division of the party he was defeated 
At last Douglas: 
tad met his first and final defeat. 
‘At last his boyhood friend, but poli- 
{ical opponent, had reached the emI- 
nence more dear to him than Bu- 


Jnation hovered about the cap- 
guarded) 


trembled {instead of in the Harbor of Charles- 


strange thing happened that day, and 


Abraham Lincoln in the supremest 
hour of his life, on the marble steps) 
of the capitol, stood his illustrious 


In the lime- 


for a generation had worshipped and) magnanimit 
y Douglas as their imperial 
unquestioned leader—there he stood 


going to stand by the man who| choi 


coin in enforeing the constitution and 


penditure of billions in treasure and 


But when Lincoln did not know 


hat, tha courtly Douglas took and 
held it during the Inaugural address | 
and while the oath office was admin- 
held the hat in his left hand 


pocket—stood 


jas for whom I am pleading this 


at you, too, shall love and honor’ 


That afternoon Douglas was called, 
to the White House for a three hour} 
ident 


passed between them at that fateful 


with the momentous event and next, 


is that Lincoln 


puball his ebbing vitality into the last 


1jcan be no democrats or republicans. 
There {s no middle ground. It 1s up 
fe! to the man. He can only be a pa- 
triot or a traitor!” 
di Tt was enough. At the touch of 
magic hand, at the sound of that un- 
Matched yolce that has been silent 47 
years, the murky Illinois waters of 
treason were changed into the glow- 
ing rich wine of patriotism and loyal- 
ty to country, and the John A. Lo- 
gans, McClellands, Marshalls, Morri- 
sons and uncounted hosts of Illinois 
democrats were marshalled as by 
magic into the armies of the union. 
Thad forgotten to tell you that Doug- | 
las was a lineal descendant of the 
Scottish Douglas embalmed in im- 
mortality in Scott’s “Lady of the 
Lake. .) 
“Whose bugle blast were worth a 
thousand ment’ 

Tam speaking of the grander 
Douglas, in the hour of his country’s 
peril, whose bugle blast was worth a 


de 


of 


nd) for Douglas,” says my honored friend) 
Col. Clark B, Carr, in his “Tlini,”| 
“the war of the states would have, 


to’ commenced on the prairies of Illinois 


e0| ton, South Carolina.” 

Douglas was gently and lovingly 
convoyed back to his home in Chi- 
cago where a few days later, June 5, 
1861, he died amidst the lamentations 
of a million men and women from 
tO) ocean to ocean, Stalwart men in 
every city and hamlet of Illinois cried 
for the dead Douglas as a mother 
cries for her dead child, At the fun- 
eral obsequies in my own little city 
the orators, of both parties broke 
down with sobs as they confessed and 
praised his sacrifices, his matchless} 
his splendid achieye- 
ments as a statesman and his patrlo- 
tism unsurpassed by mortal in an-| 
cient or modern times, The great 
from all the churches tried in 
yain with tear-splashed face and quiv- 
ering yoices to render the solemn re- 
quiems that are only sung for kings 
and emperors and the mighty men 
of earth gone to their rest. His last 
words were: “Tell my children tol 
obey the constitulion and the laws.” 
ers: They were the keynote and inspira~ 

to! tion of his life, Had they been the) 
ow| keynote of our national life, north 
and south, there would have been no 
Jug! seceding states, no horrid civil war, 
and long since slavery ‘would have 
vanished from this republic as it has 
long since disappeared from earth, 
without the shedding of human blood, 
through the irresistible: influence of 
public conscience aroused to horrified 
condemnation of that monstrous 
crime. 
Im the prime of his splendid life 
Douglas died a martyr to the union 
and the flag. His unparalleled la- 
bers to Saye us from secession and 
civil war were in vain, But, thank 
God, he did live long enough with 
ais dying breath, with superhuman 
magnanimity to wally his adoring 
legions to the defense of Lincoln the 
Blessed, and the union of our love. 
What magnanimity! What loyalty 

Too aged and feeble for this 
loving duty, unschooled in oratory, 
I am here pleading with my fellow 
countrymen to help me bring back 
to glowing life the long dead and 


he 
of 
A 


as. 


yho} 


he 


tu 
tes 
in-| 


fon 
ex- 


t's 


his 
the 


ar 


net! 
im 
hat 


wn. 
sy | 


the 
ing 


Union is unbroken; and, to the ex- 
tent ouy Peace ‘shall ee care 
ie the blic there as the Constitution expressly enjoins 
SE etre are upon me, that the laws of the Union 
shall be faithfully executed in all of 
the states. 
to be only a simple duty on my part, 
I shall perfectly perform it, so far as: 
is practical, unless my rightful mas- 
ters, the American people, shall with- 
hold the requisition, or in some au- 
thorized manne 


fellow countrymen, and not in) mine, 
is the momentous issue of civil war, 
The government will not assist you. 


being yourselves the aggressors. You 
have no oath registered in heaven to 
destroy 
shall haye the most solemn one to 
preserve, protect, and defend it. 


rth @/enemies, but friends. 
million men for its salvation, “But|ion may have strained, {t must not 


break, our bonds of affection. 


stretching from every battlefield and 
patriot graye to every living heart 
snd hearthstone all over this broad 
land, will yet swell the chorus of the 


direct the contrar, 
“T trust this will not be regarded 


as a menace, but only as the declared | I'll hit it hard.” 
purpose of the Union, that it will 
constitutionally defend and maintain 
itself. 


“Im your hands, my dissatisfied 


“you can haye no conflict without 


the government; while I 


We are not 
Though pas- 


“T am loath to close. 


“The mystic chords of memory, 


wa misunderstood, if not forgotten 
Douglas When the truth of history 
‘is made plain—when the rounded 


come back upon him in the tremend-| the 


centennial of the Great Debate shall 
be honored in this fair city of Free- 
port, a grateful nation in its Hall 
of Fame, high up beside the name of 

immortal Lincoln, will have 


of the senate to save the union from 
It was al 


the great speech rallying 
democrats to the support of Lincoln 


Almost 
he was carried to a private 


was taking his life in his hands to Stephen A. Douglas, of Illinois, stand- 


ard Yates had called the legislature 
It was a strange 
sight that met Douglas as he reach- 
The streets 


prominent citizens 
Parti-) 


They were wild oyer the pro-|© 
gressive secession of southern states| in 
and the opening notes of clyil war. 


war gotten 


con- 
old women of the north with their 
“One southern 


Right 


exposed the fact, that southern con- 


plotting to destroy the union to saye 


placed in letters of living light the 

adored name of Stephen Arnold 

Douglas. 
ces 


Lincoln’s Inaugural Address. 


hed 
ude 


a 
our 
t it, 


On March 4, 1864, Abraham Lin- 
coin, the President-elect, delivered 
his first inaugural address, prior to 
taking the oath of office as President, 
before an immense concourse of peo- 
ple at the east front of the capitol in 
Washington, United States Senator 


His| 
m it 


for| ing by his side, and holding Mr. Lin- 
for coln’s hat, from which address we 
ich-| reproduce the following sentences: 

“Apprehension seems to exist 
among the people of the southern 
states, that, by the accession of a Re- 
publican administration, their prop- 
erty and their peace and personal se- 
curity are to be endangered. There 
never has been any reasonable cause 
for such apprehension. Indeed, the 
most ample evidence to the contrary 


the 


war 
mo- 


Tlli-|has all the while existed and been 
open to their inspection. It is found 
nearly all of the published 


ter- 


we 
the 


rth. 
ATS. 
had 
fra- 
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We 
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one 
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HENRY PATTERSON 
Citizen of Genoa, Ill., who was at 


the Lincoln-Douglas Debate. 


speeches of him who now addresses 
you. I do but quote from one of 
those speeches when I declare that I 
have no purpose, directly, or indi- 
rectl. to interfere with slavery 
where it exists. 

“A disruption of the Federal 
Union, heretofore only menaced, is 
now formally attempted. I hold that, 
in contemplation of universal law 
and of the Constitution, the union of 
these states is perpetual. Perpetuity 
is impled, if not expressed, in the 
fundamental law of all national goy- 
ernments. It Is safe to assert that 
no government proper eyer had a 
provision in its organi¢ law for its 
own termination. Continue to exe- 
cute all the express provisions of our 
national Constitution, and the Union 
will endure forever; it being impos- 
sible to destroy it, except by some 
action not provided for in the instru- 
ment itself. 


PREDBRICK WATSON 
Freeport pioneer who was present at 
the debate. 


Union, when again touched, as sure- 
ly they will be, by the better angels 
of our nature. 

——————————_ 


SENATOR DOUGLAS 


His Loyal Speech at Springfield, 


April 25, 1861. 
Senator Douglas was as loyal as 
any man in America. Mr. Douglas 


and Mr. Lincoln belonged to difter- 
ent political parties; they had been 
political rivals; im 1858 they had 
joined in political debate in Illinois, 
and Mr. Douglas Kad defeated Mr. 
Lincoln, and been himself re-elected 
to the United States Senate. They 
had been rivals for the great office 
of President in the gampaign for the 
presidency in 1860, and Mr. Douglas 
ad been defeated,.and Mr. Lincoln 
had been elected President. When 
Mr. Lincoln delivered his first in- 
augural address in Washington Sena- 
tor Douglas had stood by his side 
and held his hat. On April 25, 1861, 
at Springfield, Mllinois, Mr. Douglas 
delivered a remarkable speech dem- 
onstrating that he was as loyal to 
the government of the United States 
as Mr. Lincoln was, and from that 
speech we print the following: 
For the first time since the adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution, a 
widespread conspiracy exists to over- 
throw. the best government the sun 
of heaven ever shone upon. An in- 
vading army is marching upon Wash- 
ington. The boast has gone forth 
from the secretary of war of the si 
called Confederate States, that by 
the first of May the rebel army will 
be in possession of the national capi- 
tal, and by the first of July, its head- 
quarters will be In old Independence 
Hall. 

The only question for us is, 
whether we shall walt supinely for 
the invaders, or rush, as one man, to 
the defence of that we hold most 
dear. Piratical flags are afloat on 
the ocean, under pretended letters of 
marque. Our great river has been 
closed to the commerce of the north- 
west * * * So long as a hope re- 
mained of peace, I plead and im- 
plored for compromise. Now, that 
all else has failed, there is but one 
course left, and that is to rally, as 
one man, under the flag of Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Hamilton, Madison 
and Franklin. At what time since 
the government was organized, have 
the constitutional rights of the South 
been more secure than now? For 
the first time since the Constitution 
was adopted, there is no legal re- 
striction against the spread of slay- 
ery in the territorfes. When was the 
fugitive-slaye law more faithfully 
executed? What single act has been 
done to justify this mad attempt to 
overthrow the Republic? We are 
told that because a certain party has 
carried a presidential election, there- 
fore the South chose to consider thelr 
liberties insecure! I had supposed 
that it was a fundamental principle 
of American institutions, that the 
will of the majority, constitutionally 
expressed, should govern! —(Ap- 
plause). If a defeat at the ballot- 
box is to justify rebellion, the future 
history of the United States may be 
read in the past history of Mexico. 
vos eh we 


It is a prodigious crime against 
the freedom of the world, to attempt 
to blot the United States out of the 
map of Christendom. * * * How 
long do you think it will be ere the 
guillotine is in operation? Allow me 
to say to my former political ene- 
mies, you will not be true to your 
country if you séek to make political 
capital out of these disasters (ap- 
plause); and to my old friends, you 
will be false and unworthy of youn 
principles if you allow political de- 
feat to conyert you into traitors to 
your national land. (Prolonged ap- 
plause). The shortest way now to 
peace is the most stupendous and 
lmanimous preparations for war. 
(Storms of applause). 
Gentlemen, it is our duty to de- 
fend our Constitution and protect 
our flag. r 
— <5 -—_ 


He Hauled Lincoln. 


I notice that your last issue con- 
tains an account of the death of our 
old friend, Uncle John Wolf. I well 


“I therefore consider that, in view 


of the Constitution and the laws, the 


= = 
[Was a mere boy. The arrogant slave 
power had not yet divided the Union 
—the patient negro was secure in 
bonds. 
was, nevertheless rapidly approach- 
Doing this, which I deem |ing. The Almighty has called a man 
as He did Moses of old—that man 
was Abraham Lincoln. It was he who}? 
had said years before in the streets 
of New Orleans as his great heart 
bled in the presence of an auctioning 
of negroes, “I promise God that if 
ever | get a chance to hit that thing, 


day of August, 1858, In the city of 
Freeport, 
able day for him and for us all. It 
was a memorable day, too, for the 
city of Freeport. 
Douglas, 
giants, held their second joint dis- 
cussion of that historic year. There 
vast crowds of enthusiastic Repub- 
licans and Democrats poured in from 
eyery quarter. 
filled to overflowing, and still they 
came. 
that memorable da 
excitement 
say disperse—for the young Repub- 
Hicans took it home and kindled it 
anew in greater volume. The immor- 
tal champion had spoken, and hence- 


and pay his fare as any of 


But the glorious dawning 


1 


burg In the cars, that has attracted 
of the entire world, 
nd has been translated into all lan- 


and published, and is re- 


a 


But to my stor 


I first saw Uncle Jolin on the Fi 


Il. That was a memo! 


There Lincoln and 


the great and the little 


« 
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The little city was ic 
t 


si 


Not until the sun had set on 
did the intense 


ease—I should rather 


1 


forth slavery was denied access to 
the free territories of the Union. 
George B. McClellan, afterward of 


i 
ed, and at the close of the formal 


short address, 
scraps of paper on his way to Gettys- 


the attention 


guages, 
garded as the most remarkable and 


man in ancient or modern times, and 
it will 
the language is spoken. 
low: 


our fathers brought 


liberty, and dedicated to the propo- 


are met on a great battlefield of that 
war. 
portion of that field as a final resting- 
place for those who here gave their 


is altogether fitting and proper that 
we should do this. 


Uno cers te TLINGOLN'S LOST SPEECH 


When the National Park at Gettys- 
ure, Pa., was dedicated, November 
§, 1863, President Lincoln attend- 
roceedings Mr. Lincoln made 4 
prepared on loose 


ble address ever pronounced by any]! 


live in literature as long as 


It is as fol-|® 


‘ourseore and seven years ago|® 
forth on this 


‘ontinent a new nation, conceived in fa 


ition that all men are created equal. | 


“Now we, are engaged in a great 
ivil war, testing whether that na- 
fon, or any nation so conceived and 
jo dedicated, can long endure. We 


hh 


J 
al 
We a 


have come to dedicate a 


0 


ives that the nation might live. It 1 


“But, in a larger sense, we cannot 


Union fame, was then president of 
tle I. C. R. R., and a special car was 
ssigned to the service of the little 
giant. Lincoln had no such appoint- 
ments at his disposal. He must travel 
er com- 
mon passenger. At the close of the 
informal reception at the Brewster 
house, Judge Douglas was conveyed 
to the speaking grounds in as fine a 
carriage, drawn by as fine a pair of 
horses as the city could afford I 
can yet see the elated Judge bowing 
his acknowledgments to the vast con- 
se of admiring Democrats. 
B hing was in perfect keeping 
with the Judge's love of show and 
magnificence. 
But a stranger scene than this has 
left its stamp of indelibility upon my 
John 


memory. Here is where Uncle 
ed his part of the now historic 
He had responded the call 


of the committee fo take Lincoln 
from the hotel to the speaking 
grounds in his old conestoga wagon 
drawn by six horses. The box of the 
wagon resembled a large flatboat 
perhaps not unlike one of those Lin- 
coln had builded and used on the 
Mississippi. Uncle John sat upon 
the rear nigh horse and drove the s 
with single line and jockey, just as 
he did on his long journey from 
Maryland to his new home in Carroll 
county. It was in such perfect keep- 
ing with the fitness of things—with 
Lincoln's lowly antecedents. of poy: 
erty and toil, and such a singularly 
strange contrast with the Judge 
pomp and display—that it ought 
neyer to pass out of memory. The 
Isplitter,” with a few of his 
friends, sat upon common chairs in 
the middle of this yast box. Such 
cheering was neyer heard, as the 
strange outfit started from the Brew- 
ster. Men were wild with demon- 
strative service. Whose eyes that 
eaw it could forget it, Whose could 
forget that sad face as it was broken 
anon with smiles that played like 
lightning around the brow of a moun- 
tain? And there were those who 
likened the scene unto that of the 
lowly Nazarene as he entered Jer- 
usalem upon the foal of an ass.— 
M. Hicks, in Lanark Gazette. 


———— 


Mr. Lincoln’s Favorite Poem. 


We haye often seen it stated that 
the following poem was the favorite 


of Mr. Lincoln: 
Oh! Why Should the Spirit of Mortnt 
be Proud? 


By Willlam Knox. 
Oh! why should the spirit of mortal be 
proud, 


Like a’ swift fleeting meteor, a fast 
flying cloud, 
A flash of the lightning, a break of 


> Wilvey 
sseth from life to his rest in the 


Phe leaves of the oak and the willow 
shall fade, 
Be scattered around, and together be 


ung and the old, the low and 


to dust and together 


The Infant, a mother attended and 
loved, 

The mother, that infant's affection who 
proved, 

The father, that mother and infant who 
blest, 


Bach, all, are away to that dwelling 
of rest. i 


The maid, on whose brow, on whose 
_ cheek, In whose eye, 
Shone beauty and pleasure—her tri- 


umphs are’ b 
And alike from the minds of the living 


e 
Ar memories of mortals who loved 


her and praised. 


The hea@-of the king, that the sceptre 
hath borne; 
The brow of ‘the priest, that the mitre 
hath worn; 
The eye of the sage, and the heart of 
the brave— 

Are hidden and lost in the depths of 
the grave. 


The peasant, whose lot was to sow and 


to reap; 

The herdsman, who climbed with his 
steep; 
who wandered in search 


the grass that 


So th like the flower 
or \ 


That with 
ny 


multitude go 


saw 


to let others suc- 


ceed; 
So the multitude comes, eyen those we 
behold, 

To repeat every 
been told. 


tale thut has often 


For we are the same that our fathers: 
have been 


We the same sights that our 
fathers have seen; 
We drink the same stream, and f 


the same sun, 
And run the same course, our fathers: 
hve run. 
The thoughts we our 
fathers did think; 
From the death we are shrinking our 
fathers did shrink; 
Yo the life we are clinging our fathers 
did cling, 
But it speeds from us all lke the bird 
on the wing, 


are thinking 


They, loved—but the story we cannot 


unfold; 


the heart 


1 come; 


foyed—but the tongue of their 
gindness is done, 
They died—ah! they died—we, things 


that are now, 

That walk on ‘the 
thelr brow, 

And make in’ their dwelling a transient 
abode, 

Meet the things that they met on thelr 


turf that Hes over 


pilgrimage road. 

Yea, hope and despondency, pleasure 
and pain, 

Are mingled together In sunshine and 
rainy 

And the smile and the tear, and the 


song and the dirge, 
Still follow cach other like surge upon 


surge. 

‘Tis the wink of an eye; ‘tls the 
draught of a breath 

From the blossom of health to the 


piileness of death, 
From the gilded saloon to the bier and 
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OL. BDWA 
Now living at Huron, S. D., 
tended debate, coming from 


dedicate—we cannot consecrate—we |’ 


cannot hallow—this ground. 
braye men, living or dead, who strug- 
gled here, have consecrated it far 
above our power to add or detract 
The world will little note nor long 
yemember what we say here, but it 
can never forget what they did her 
Tt is for us, the living, rather, to be 
dedicated here to the unfinished work 
which they who fought here have 
thus far so nobly advanced. It is 
rather for us to, be here dedicated to 
the great task remaining before us 
—that from these honored dead we 
take increased devotion to that cause 
to which they gave the last full mea: 
ure of devotion; that we here highly 


of freedom; and that goyernment of 
the people, by the people, for the 
people, shall not perish from the 
earth.” 

—>+—_— 


Lincoln's Speech, June 15, 1858 


At the Republican state conyen- 
tion held in Springfield, June 1 
1858 braham Lincoln was declared 


to be the first and only choice of the 
Republicans of Illinois for the office 
of United States Senator. Mr. Lin- 
coln addressed the conyention, and 
against the advice of his friends 
took very radical and advanced 
ground upon the slavery question 
One paragraph of that speech is often 
quoted, and is as follows 

“ *\ house divided against itself 
cannot stand.’ I believe this govern- 
ment cannot permanently endure 
half slaye and half free. I do not 
expect the Union to be dissolved—I 
do not expect the house to fall—but 
I do expect that it will cease to be 
divided, It will become all one thing 
or all the other. MBither the oppo- 
nents of slavery will arrest the fur- 
ther spread of it and place it where 
the public mind shall rest in the be- 
lief that it is in the counse of ulti- 


JOHN B. DELHAUER 
Has always lived in block in which 
debate occurred 


mate extinction, or its advocates will 
push it forward, till it shall become 
alike lawful in all the states, old as 
well as new, North as well as South.” 


—_-.-__—_£_. 


Rebuked by Lincoln. 
Abraham Lincoln could administer 
a stinging rebuke when the necessity 
demanded. as thus to General Bluy 
for fostering “Lynch law:" “Jodg 
Lynch sometimes takes jurisdiction ¢ 
eases which proye too strong for th 
courts, but this Is the first case within 
my knowledge wherein, the court be 
Ing able to maintain jurisdiction 
against Judge Lyneb. the mllitary bay 
come to the assistance. of the latter.” 
Ife was rather milder with Cart 
Schurz: certainly know that if the 
war fails the administration falls and 
that I will be blamed for it, whether 
I deserve it or not, and I ought to be 
blamed if I could do better. You think 
I could do better. Therefore you 
binme me already. 1 think I could uot 


Delivered at Bloomington, May 


speech should be carefully 


memory. 
Speaker must be prepared by having 


that it 


to as 


from 


grew 


her 
of accounts of the 


Brooks. 
had been expected to be a leader in 


Selby, wa 


The| for speeches, 
the need of some powerful amalga- 


discordant elements. 
best intentions of the members, their 
most 
their hearts that they were still po- 
‘still a Whig, 


not on 


29, 1856. 


We once heard Robert G. Inger- 


soll say that no man ever made a 
speech worth hearing, without prep- 


ration. That is true, in the sense 


Mr. Ingersoll used the word prepar- 


tion. He did not mean that the 
written 
committed to 


Not that at all. But the 


ut in advance and 


complete knowledge of his subject, 
eing imbued with it, knowing every 


side of it, and feeling himself that 


e has comething to say about it, 
is tiecessary for him to say. 
ohn B. Gough described eloquence 
is being “chock full of your subject, 
nd blurting out what you think 


about it because you cannot help ii 
At the Republican state conyention 


f 


linois at Bloomington, May 29, 
, Mr. Lincoln made a speech so 


full of eloquence that it completely 
carried 
it, and the newspaper reporters were 
80 enthralled and ca 
they 


away everybody who heard 


ried away that 
entirely forgot to report the 
and it has long been referred 
Lincoln's Lost Speech." We 
the following account of it 
Tarbell's Life of Lincoln, vol- 
me II, pages _ 

In the interval between the Deca- 
ur meeting and the Bloomington 
onvention called for May 29, thé ex- 
itement in the country over Kansas 
almost to a frenzy. The new 
te was in the hands of a pro- 
lavery mob, her goyernor a prisoner, 
apital In ruins, her yoters in- 
imidated, The newspapers were full 
(tack on Sumner 
States Senate by 
the very men who 


pe 


uote 


n the United 


One of 
he Bloomington conyention, Paul 
lying at home prostrated 


by a cowardly blow from a political 
opponent Little wonder then that 
when the convention met its mem- 
hers were resolved to radical 
action. The convention was opened 
with John M. Palmer, afterward 
United States Senator, in its chair, 
and in a very short time it had 


adopted a platform, appointed dele- 
tes to the national convention, 
nominated a State ticket, completed, 
n short, all the work of organizing 
he Republican ty In Mlinois. Af- 


ter this work of organizing and nom- 


hating was fin 


ed, there was a call 
The conyention felt 


mating for which would weld its 


In spite of the 


manful 


efforts, they knew in 


litical enemies, that the Whig was 
e Democrat a Demo- 
onist an Abolitionist. 

s called to the 
ke without produc- 
effect, when sudden- 
a call raised of a name 
program—"Lincoln"— 
Lincoln”—“give us Lincoln!” The 
rowd took it up and made the hall 
the 


prat, the Aboli 
Man after man 
platform and s 
ing any mar 
ly there wa 
the 


resolve that these dead shall not|"img until’ a, tall figure rose In 
have died’ in vain; that this nation,|Pack of the audience and’ slowly 
lnder God, shall haye a new birth|strode down the aisle. As he turned 


to his audience there came gradually 
a great change upon his face, “There 
Was an expression of intense emo- 
tion,’ Judge Scott, of Bloomington, 
once told the author. “It was the 
emotion of a great soul. Eyen in 
stature he seemed greater He 
seemed to realize it was a crisis in 
his life.” 

Lincoln, in fact, had come to the 
parting of the ways in his political 
life, to the moment when he must 
publicly break with his party. For 
two years he had tried to fight 
slavery extension under the name 
of a Whig. He had found it 
could not be done, and now in spite 
of the efforts of his conservative 
friends who had yainly tried to keep 
him away from the Bloomington con- 
vention, he was facing that conven- 
tion, was openly acknowledging that 
henceforth he worked with the Re- 
publican party. 

Lincoln’s extraordinary human in- 
sight and sympathy told him as he 
looked at his audience that what this 
body of splendid, earnest, but gsrop- 
ing men needed was to feel that they 
had undertaken a cause of such tran- 
scendent value that beside it all pre- 
vious alliances, ambitions and duties 
were as nothing. If he could make 
them see the triviality of their dif- 
ferences as compared with the t 
mendous prineiple of the new party, 
he was certain they would go fort 
Republicans in spirit as well as in 
name 

He began his speech, then, deepiy 
moyed, and with a profound sense 
of the importance of the moment, At 
first he spoke slowly and haltingly, 
but gradually he grew !n force and 
intensity until his hearers arose 
from their chairs and with pale faces 


and quivering lips pressed uncon- 
sciously toward him. Starting from 
the back of the broad platform on 
which he stood, his hands on his 
hips, he slowly advanced toward the 
front, his eyes blazing, his face white 
with passion, his voice resonant with 
the force of his conviction. As he 


advanced he seemed to his audience 
fairly to grow, and when at the end 
of a period he stood at the front line 
of the stage, hands still on his hips, 
head back, raised on his tip toes, he 
seemed like a giant inspired. “At 
that moment he was the handsomest 
man I ever saw,"’ Judge cart de- 
clared. 

So powerful was his effect on his 
audience (hat men and wonien wept 
as they cheered and children there 
that night still remember the scene, 
though at the time they understéod 
nothing of its meaning. As he went 
on there came upon the convention 
the very emotion he sought to arouse. 
“Every one in that beforé incongru- 
ous assembly came to feel as one 
man, to think as one man and to 
purpose and resolve as one man,” 
says one of his auditors. He had 
made every man of them pure Re- 
publican. He did something more 
The indignation which the outrages 
in Kansas and throughout the coun- 
try had aroused was uncontrolled, 
Men talked passionately of war. It 
was at this meeting that Lincoln, af- 
ter firing his hearers by an expres- 
sion which became the watchword of 
the campaign, “We won't go out of 
the Union and you shan't,”” poured 
oil on the wrath of the Mlinois oppo- 
nents of the Nebraska bill by advis- 
ing “ballots, not bullets.” 

Nothing illustrates better the ex- 
trdordinary power of LincdIn’s speech 
at Bloomington than the way he 
stirred up the newspapers reporters: 
It was before the stenographer had 
become acclimated in Illinois, though 


the shroud, 


remember the first time that I saw 
Unele John. It was long ago, and I 


Oh! why should the spirit of mortal be 
proud? 


do better. Therefore 1 blame you for 
blaming me.” 


longhand reports were regularly 
(Concluded on Page 6.) 


